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AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


[With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.] 





Copyright, 1884, by Joun Cuurcu & Co.) 


inas Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati. } 
New ¥Vork Office, 56 East 13th St. { 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION! 


KATHARINE WESTENDOBP, Principal. 


HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, —- | 


the essential departments of Speech, Expressive Rea 
ing, Gesture and the 
DRAMATIC ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the AS- 
THETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiology, Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History of Dra- 


matic Literature. 
EARE. 

Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and DE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
TERS by the Principal. 

Students preparing for the Pulp Bar or Stage re- 
ceive careful training in DELI ERY and the PAN- 

MIMIC ART. 

Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc- 

tion. For circulars and terms, address 


KATHARINE WESTENDORF. 
138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. 


ALLISON¢&*SMITH. 


*#ELECTROTYPERS* 
= OF —— 
_ ~~ = a-H-. -- 
gets sy sigce ee oF 
— IN 


ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


-% GOOD WORK... 


Clip SB + ae, 


FRANKIAN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


‘Hstublished 1842. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penholders; Gold, Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. 


19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 
S®@” PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, Ga 


John Tanner & Co. 


>kPRINTERS.#¥+¢ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORE 
For Concerts and ali Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


. OF ALL KINDS 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH @ CO. 
L 
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CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 

ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 

buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 

Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 


mental Music ; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and | 


Oratory, wader the finest Teachers of the city. 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2. A Sum 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted atanytime. For terms or cata 
logue address the Pres’t, Rav. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 
or Mrs. M. McC.giian Brown, Vice-Pres't, Cincin 
nati, O. 


St in r MI 
SHEET MUSIC. 
BLAINE GRAND MARCH, Ryan... . . . 40 cts. 
(Title page illustrated with picture of Blaine.) 

BLAINE FROM MAINE. Song and Chorus. 
i  Fraererorcer . . 40 cts 
and Chorus. Westendorf 35 cts. 

THE NATION LOVES ITS SOLDIERS 


STILL. Song and Chorus. Westendorf 40 cts, | 


(Title page illustrated with picture of Logan.) 
NO SECTION LINES. Song & Chorus. Root, 30 cts 
BLAINE, BLAINE, BLAINE OF MAINE. 

Marching ng. Ray . 40 cts, 

A Campaign rum Song that fairly “sings itself.” 
FOR BRASS BANDS. 
THE COMING MAN. March. sie » wae 


CAMPAIGN QUICKSTEP ......... . $1.00 | 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BANDS. 
Send for Price List 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
rP\HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 


first established Musical Institution on the Eu- | 


ropean Plan in the West. and its artistic success has 


placed it on — rank with the foremost Conservatories | 


in Europe. The faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured, Branches taught: Vocal Masic, the Piano- 
forte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet ©: gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received inthe Boarding Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Muste, 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtn Sr., Cincinnati, O. 


{Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class. 


s Root anp Sons Music Co 
( Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago. 


Afdine Prinligg QWorke 


248 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns. 


C. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
Pp 
CUTTER } ENGRA VER { SINKER 
nec anufacturer o 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, ONTO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East {3th St., New York. 











HE TRADE will find at our New York 

| Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

| for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, 
Rockbridge County, Virginia. 
215 Feet High. 90 Feet Thick. 


LT bp aoe 6 accommodations for 400 guests, in a 
4 beautiful park of 2,000 acres. Good music from 
June to October. Pullman Palace and Dining Cars via 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Only 20 hours hen Cin- 
| cimnati. For terms and pamphiets, address 


E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 
~ SAVE 

. YOUR 
EYES! 


and CURE 
your 


Headache 


Buy the 
STAR 
Electro : 

Magnetic 
Eye-Shade, 
Only $1.00. 
Spectacles & 
Optical Goods 


at lowest 
prices. 


COHEN 
& RUSK, 
199 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati, 





ELECTRIC EVE-SHADE IN USE. 





PROFESSIONAL CARSS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth § treet, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and V ocalization. 
references given 


nati, Ohio, 


Best 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 


Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, oO. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co 


No. 





Teacher 
Parties 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


MISS CORA ‘BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 
SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 


JOHNA BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM 

Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, 
John Church & Co. Ae ae 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 


Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with Joha Church & Co. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


331 Race St. 


Harmony, 
Reading at 


No. 345 


Address 545 


No. Orders 


or 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. 


Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 

LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. 


Care John Church & Co. 


Address, 826 George Street, Cincin- | 


MISS MINNIE A. MORGAN, 


333 Hamilton Pike. 
Music. 
Cincinnati Conservator 
tion as soprano in church 


of Music. 


choir. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME L aVIL L. A. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth S:reet, 
New York 


W. OH. PON T 1US, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with John Church & Co 


SARAH I, ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 

Cincinnati, O. 
THEO. HOLLE, 


No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
_ Cincinnati. Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLL E, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, Ne. 57 Allison Street 





LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 





OHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 








Send in Your Orders 
AT ONCE 


FOR THE 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


Campaign Songster. 


SMOOTH WORDS and GOOD MUSIC. 








The Songster also includes Biographical 
Sketches of the Nominees, and a Con- 
stitution for Campaign Clubs. 


— E aim of this little work is to supply the Republi- 

can party with songs that are worth singing and 
that are worthy of living even after the immediate 
cause of their being has passed away. Generally 
political songs are very poor trash; it is not claimed 
that these ‘‘ Campaign Earols’ ” have high literary 
merit—their chief claim is their timeliness and the ease 
with which they may be sung to popular airs. Songs 
of the sort are better for their simplicity and freedom 
from any great literary labors. 


10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers generally 


For Classes and Schools. 





THE CHORAL UNION 


Orders left with John | 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER 


This new singing book is an advanced help for 
practical workers. It contains the results of Dr 
PALMER’S experience in the large classes organized 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the Cuurcu 
Cuorat Union. 


The CHORAL UNION is thoroughly graded, 
and has 

A Junior Grade of 18 lessons. 

A Senior Grade of 18 lessons, and an 

Advanced Singers’ Department, embracing 
Glees, Choruses, etc., of a high order, 176 pages 


| in all. 


THE CHORAL UNION 


| and 


| 


Orders left with John | 








is gotten up in a 
superior manner, 
is offered at a low price. 


60 Cts. per Copy by Mail; 
Dozen by Express. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGIOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. SHICAGO. 


86.00 per 


Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental | 
Refers to Miss Clara Baur, Directress of the | 
Will accept posi- | 





ii THE MUSICAL hademssiebasdabad 


SCHOOLS AND D COLLECES. 


GLENDALE 


FEMALE COLLECE. 


Thirty-first year begins September 16th. Best facili 
ties in one complete and thorough Course—English 
Scientific and Classical. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Address 

Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, 0. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music, Gives instructions in all departments of Music, 
with a therough and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. ag Send for catalogue. 

Dana's Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1 00, 
Dana'‘s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 


The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 





Gincinnati Collegeof Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and = of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of istructors from which 
more superior artists are taken a8 vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 


in all branches. 
For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 
, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


MR. JOHN HOWARD will spend the coming 
season in CINCINNATI, opening his music rooms, 











177 West Fourth Street, 
ON THE 


Ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


Circulars explaining the points of difference from 
other plans of teaching sent by mail. Written Lessons 
given with great success. Enclose 60 cents for book on 
Respiratory Control; 25 cents for either pamphlet, 

Vocal Reform or Vocal Process; or $1.00 for the three 
works. 


New Music for Church or Parlor, 


‘Thou Rock of My Salvation” a and “ Remember Me,’ 
for Contralto or Baritone, with Cornet accompaniment, 
50 cents postpaid. 

JAS. M. DEEMS, 


163 W. meen Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


hee ~ is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ele- 
mentary work. All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


JOHN CHIJRCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, G. 
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@nlya Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, | 


We published this beautiful and universally popular | 
song in the following editions: 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 
elegant title, Frank Howard, ....... 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts. | 


Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 76 cts. | 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Violin and Piano, 


WOM, see e esses eseeses . - 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, . . . 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Tetiodee, . 85 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra ....... 75 cts. 
Paney Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop,. . . . 30 cts. | 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . 50 cts. | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


— OF — 


Band Instruments, Ete, 


Manufactured, Imported, and for Sale by 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








AY USIC plays a most important part in all Presé- 
4 dential Campaigns. New bands must be organ 
ized, and old ones thoroughly refitted with the Best 
instruments. We have in stock, and are prepared to 
furnish in large and small quantities, any or all kinds of 
Band Instruments. In order to secure profitable en- 
gagements, and plenty of them, leaders and members 
of bands should prepare themselves xow/ The dest 
bands having the best instruments and the best and 
latest music, will find plenty to do during the cam- 
paign. Consult with us about complete outfits before 
you buy; we can offer unusual inducements just now 


| to all contemp lating engaging musically in the discus- 


| sion, Who p ohall be President ? 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
eA a A) Y 
40 CENTS PER COPY, 
owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and Kas been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- | 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient. 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 


Pegs ¢ edition in future. 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


YAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 
contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 
rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 
ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas 


| ter them without a teacher. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the ‘“ rough 


| places smooth,” but his work in the 


hese books are perfectly new, and consti- | 


tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “‘Cash with the 
order.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. S. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 





A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval. 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


All the favorite writers so well known to 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to ‘‘ Pure De- 
light.” 








‘Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable | Music al Works. 


raw 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
terms, their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
contains just what you want and no more. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. Price, 35 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


Containing concise instructions for Tamimg and 
Regulating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending ‘‘to town” for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents. 

Books will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, oO. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TO E Combines volume with purity and 
IN TOUC 

IN FINIS 





eetness. 
Comuines lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy. 
Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


wo 
or 


NOW READY! 
L. 0. Emerson’s New Book 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs, Singing Classes and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book Size 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 320 pages 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of Elements, 


Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, two, or 
more parts, Glees, etc. A good variety 


CHORAL WORSHIP has ; 


rical Tunes. 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the finest 


Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., for Choir use 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pages of miscellaneous 


matter, including good material for Concert Singing, 
and for training the voice 


Price, $1.00. 


5 pages of the best Met 


On the whole Choral Worship is a book for the 
times, appearing as Chorus, C hoir, and Choral Singing 
is again coming in favor, and creating a demand for 
just what this book supplies—in the best way 

Send $1 for Specimen Copy. 


JUST OUT! 


The Star Chorus Book 


Conventions Choirs oa Musical Societies. 
By W. ©. PERKINS. 


Price, $1; Per Doz., $9 
Ine Star Cxrorvus Book is one that a choir or so 
ciety in want of good Sacred and Secular Choruses will 
eagerly adopt, as the selections are of the very best! 
168 pages, large Octavo size, 36 Choruses, about half 
Secular, half Sacred. Organ or Piano accompani 
ments. For Mixed Voices 


pieces will be found Haydn's 
Mendelssohn's “‘I waited for 


Among the Sacred 
“Glorious is the King,” 


the Lord,’ Handel's “Hallelujah,” and Rossini’s 
“When thou comest 

Among the Secular Choruses are: Benedict's 
“Home,” Stewart's “Bells of St. Michael's,” Verdi's 
“Storm King,” and Hatton's “Stars of the Summer 
Night.” 

Song Worship. (55 cts., or $3.60 per dozen By 
L. O. Emerson and W. F. SuHerwin. For Sunday 


Schools 


THE MODEL SINGER 


A New Book for Classes, Schools and Choirs. 
By W. 0. PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 


Price, 60 cts., or 86 per doz. 


All teachers of Singing Classes, of all descriptions, 
are invited to examine this new CLass Book 192 
pages. The Elements contain an ingenious Modulator, 
good explanations, the Manual Signs, and 124 Exer- 
cises. There are 57 Glees and Part Songs, 25 Hymn 
Tunes, 4 Gospel Songs, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants 
Surely a well filled and practically useful book to the 
teacher at a moderate price 


Singing on the Way. 
A truly worthy and good book for Sunday 
Schools and Social Worship. 

By MRS. BELLE M. JEWETT, 


ASSISTED BY 
DR. J. P. HOLBROOK 
Price, 35 Cents. 

SINGING ON THE Way has been before the public 
a few months, just long enough to be tested, and has 
received unequivocal j praise from the persons best able 
to judge. Itis ofthe shape and size of the well-known 

‘Gospe. Hymns,” and admirably fitted for a Vestry or 
Social Meeting Singing Book as well as for the Sunday 
School. 

175 of the best Songs and Tunes 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 




















VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO.’S 


STAI Dae 


follow in rapid succession. 


MUSICAL LIBRAR 


The following numbers of this very popular series, are now ready and others will 


Price, bound in Cloth, stamped in Black and Gold, $1.00. 





Contains the 


CHURCH & CO’S 


MUSICAL LIBRARY THE HOUR OF SONG, THE GONGERTAT HOME. 


best music by the best Popular Songs and Choruses with Piano-Forte | 


Each book is elegantly printed and durably 


VOLUME II. 


writers, 
Accompaniments. 


A Tress of Mother’s Hair ....__]. 


E. Stewart. 


bound, ‘These volumes have been carefully CONTENTS. 
edited, and will be found correct and artistic The Sparrow’s Ditty ~...-._Frederick Archer. 
Rosebud and Butterfly.....Richard Goerdeler. 
sm every respect. pS a Henry Tucker. 
Volumes I, IJ and III have fine illustra. Send a Kiss to Papa -... W. L. Mullaly. 


tions. Most of this music is copyright and can We are a Merry Set _...Harry B. Turpin. 

be had only in these books, or ™ the more The Last Bugle -__- TER Es P. Bliss. 

, Pharisee and Sadducee............G. F Root. 

expensive sheet form. The Lane that Led to School H. P. Danks 

For real merit as well as cheapness, noth- | In the Time of Apple Blossoms..F. Campana 

: , ‘ | Always Meet me with a Kiss.._.W. L. Mullaly. 
Ing yet published equals | Earth to Earth oe eS G. F Root. 

’ : : | Old Oaken Bucket... ....--- Kiallmark, 

Church & Co’s Musical Library. Soft, Browa Byes... .._. eam a 99 

When we are Old and Gray J. Kk. Murray 


Gay Lark March 
In Earnest Polka 
Fanchon Polka 


Dancing RKondo- 
The Sol« lier’s Re le ase 
The Village Parade 
Fairy Freaks Schottische. 
Olivette Polka 
| Shady Glen ._- 
Musical Visitor 
Mascotte Polka 
Telephone Waltz 








Polka 


March of the Commission 
| The Home Festival 
Chatterbox Galop 

| 

| 


The Century March 
Fear Naught Quickstep 
Olivette Waltz - 
The Sunshine Waltz 
La Petite Polka . 

Bird of Paradise Polka 
Polka de la Chatelaine. 
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VOLUME I. 
YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 
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VOLUME IV. 


Violin or Flute, and Piano Duets. The 


latest and best music. 
CONTENTS, 


...Berthold Marks. 
a TS 


Concert at Home Waltz 
Mascot Polka ._-- 


Five Minutes Polka -._.-......Max Frueling. 
Fanchon Schottische -..--.-.-._J. R. Murray. 
Coral Cave March .__-.. ......--.Sidney Ryan, 
Memories (Romance) -- ._.... Albert Jungman. 
Swedish Wedding March.____-. ...Soderman. 
Twickenham Ferry............ Marziales. 
ROR G0 TOD uncccwncun-ened Dorn. 


Emmet’s Lullaby 
Delta Kappa March 
Take Me, Jamie 
When the Roses Ee He? 
Coral Caves Romance ~ 
Persian Patrol 


aes ee 
A_H. Pease. 
awaneccaue Wl. Ripe. 
W. Persley. 
------.~-Sidney Ryan. 

.--....-- Theo. Giese, 


leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall ____.___. Bishop. 
Wake Out o\ginedetpiitariniteds duneiicaseaa ane 
Flee as a Bird cecvewcconcncsnns OPORiGh, 
lo Thee se | Lt‘ 
In the Gloaming ---~----Annie Harrison. 
The Old Oaken Bucket .-~-.~~Kiallmark. 
Merry War Waltzes oe hl 


Bridal Chorus, from Lohengrin .____- Wagner. 
Norine Maurine aes 
hak lee Ce 
S36 8) ee J. L. Molloy. 
Pe ye Waldteufel. 
The Blue Alsatian Waltz - ----.- Lamothe. 


I'll take you Home again, Kathleen_ Westendorf. 
Ever or Never Waltz .. .........- Waldteufel. 
Crystal Lake Polka. G. H. Rowe. 
Medley Quadrilles._......... Berthold Marks. 


VOLUME V. 
THE TWO FRIENDS, 


Piano pieces of moderate di ificuley Sor 2 performers, 
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The Blue Alsatian Waltz _..__..--_. Lamothe 
Crystal Lake Polka.............G, H. Rowe 
Delta Kappa March._..-..-....- A. H. Pease. 
ee Ee Jennie Sands. 


Me and My Shadow-.-.._.___.....Carl Faust. 
The Street Band Schottische.._R. D. Wheatley. 
Les Sirenes Waltzes___........... Waldteufel. 
** Just as Easy” March -.-. ......C. O. Pape. 
Short and Sweet... .... ......_._ Carl Faust. 


Bella Bocca Polka ....... ........ Waldteufel. 
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Meadow Spring Schottische___....- C. Kinkel. 
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W aving Banners March -....._- J. }. Gallaher. 
Six Minutes Polka ....__....__- Sidney Ryan. 
March from Tannhauser._.___.____.. Wagner. 


Daylight Galop ..._. .......... Sidney Ryan, 
Secret Love Gate... .ncmsecuieeninwies Resch. 


| Emmet Medley...__Arr. from Emmet’s songs. 
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The Musi 


CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER 1, 1884. 


AT LAST. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay, 

O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 

Earth, sky, home's pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through Heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find, at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which T long. 
—/John G. Whittier. 


—- > @e———-———~S— 


PROTEUS ABROAD, 


CHRISTIANIA, JULY 25. 


= ? oo 
“Nef Y dash through the North of Europe has been a pleasant, even 
“N/) if a rapid one, and even if the musical season has been a 


eS trifle dull because of the heat and the dread of the cholera, 


there have been plenty of items to gather by the wayside for the| 


Visttor. In London, the Grand Opera was in full swing, but | 
stayed here so short a time,that I only had time to see Lucca, in 
Carmen, and came away disappointed, tvo, for I thought that she 
would be the very best exponent of this role, while in fact she 


scarcely reaches the high level of Hauck. But her voice is still | 


glorious ; that is sufficient consolation. 

In Paris, music was having a holiday. The heat was terrific, and 
the fears of the dread disease approaching from the South were as- 
suming some dimensions. There was the ordinary military band 


music in the parks, and at the Opera House they were trying to give 


grand operas without any grand artists. Yet their stage-setting, 
orchestra and chorus were sufficient to make the success of some 
works, such as the “‘ Prophet,’ for example, (which was not a profit 
to the manager, for the audience was small,) in which the corona 
tion scene was given with real grandeur. From Paris 1 retraced my 
steps back to London, and immediately started North. The chan- 


nel passage to Flushing was not of a musical nature. Any Ameri- 


can public would rebel at the accommodations given to first-class 


passengers on the majority of channel boats—six in a room, with a | 


suspiciously-ominous basin hung before each berth to show how 
coming events may cast their shadows before. I will not speak of 
the long railroad journey to Hamburg, save to say that, like a regu- 
lar paid piper of Hamelin, I gather a party around me on my 
course. Starting alone, when I arrived in Copenhagen I had four 
fellow-voyagers, all of whom altered their trips to come along. 
Among these were two Western railroad men, Messrs. Powell and 
Norton, of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, both 
most genial companions. At Copenhagen we found a cooler atmos- 
phere, and a pleasant series of musical entertainments. At the 
Tivoli I heard, for the first time, the new Symphony—No. 3—by 





cal Visitor. 


Brahms. I hope that you may soon hear this in Cincinnati, for it 
will place Brahms in a new light. If his other two symphonies are 
complex and difficult to follow, this one, at least, is direct, and clear 
as crystal. It will be the most popular of the Brahms symphonies, 
and will prove his right to the title of the leading composer in this 
school. Its themes are very melodious, and are grandly worked up. 
The chief motive of the first movement is identical with the slum 
ber motif in the Walkure, and in the treatment of the third move 
}ment, Wagner's methods are more than suggested. Many light 

even dance—rhythms are introduced. The orchestration is mag- 
nificent, but it was not done full justice to at the Tivoli, where there 
| were only forty-five performers, and where the Bass tuba did duty 





for contrabassoon. The conductor, Mr. Baldwin Dahl, kindly al- 
| lowed me to examine the score after the performance. The next 
day I called upon the leading musicians of the city. Herr Kepell 


meister Niels W. Gade received me very cordially. He was just 
closing the Royal Conservatory for the season, but insisted on show 
ing me about the edifice, and asked many questions about the stand 
|ing of Conservatories in America. He was astounded to learn of 
the extent of the New England Conservatory of Musi An institu 
tion which could thoroughly teach 1500 students was unheard of in 
| Europe, and, I may say right here, that I did not see any Conserva 
| tory abroad which was nearly so thoroughly equipped as our own 
| New England institution, Gade shows his age somewhat. He has 
| not a very impressive figure, being short and stout, having a rather 
| florid face, bristling gray hair and large, round eyes. He invited 
| me to hunt him up again, and, as I sawthat the moment was a most 
busy one at the Conservatory, I went forth on my mission to hunt up 
the rising genius among Northern composers—Johann Svendsen 
| Svendsen has a position in Northern music similar to that occupied 
| by Sthumann (during his life) in the music of Germany. He is the 
| young radical who is impatient of formalism, and demands origin 
ality and ideas. When I came to his house he was not at home, but 
his wife, who proved to be a New Yorker, rescued me from flounder 
ing in a slough of bad Danish, and told me, in good North Ameri 
can, to wait until he returned, which would be soon In a short 
| time a strong-built, tall, genial-looking man, with a waving head of 
hair that suggested the pictures of Beethoven, entered the room and 
| heartily bade me welcome. This was Svendsen. In a few moments 
| we were thoroughly acquainted. At once he poured out his in 
| quiries upon me about our friends in America. Especially he 
| wished to know about his pupil, Mrs. Maas, an excellent pianist, and 
wife of a still greater—Dr. Louis Maas, of Boston. Then we looked 
| over some of his recent scores together, and I was astounded at the 
versatility of the man. Our conversation went on in German 
French and English alternately, and he seemed to be equally at 
home in all three. Speaking of his great success in conducting—he 
is one of the most esteemed conductors in the North—he brought 
out two batons which had been presented to him, the one a gorgeous 
affair in gold and ebony, the gift of the ladies in Christiania, in Nor- 


|way. The other, the gift of an admirer, was a quaint baton of 
| ivory, and bore upon it the signature of its former owner—Karl Maria 
von Weber. After a long chat, and a cosy afternoon “ coffee,” 


Svendsen proposed that we go together to the Tivoli, and hear the 
Brahms Symphony, and also Scharwenka, who was to play his own 
concerto that evening. I have already described the Symphony, but 
Scharwenka's playing remains to be eulogized. Such dash, eéandon 
| and fire are seldom heard; and yet there was artistic reserve also 
| After the concert, Svendsen proposed that he should gather together 
|the musical lions of the place and give me a little supper to help 
digest the music. No sooner said than done, and in a moment we 
| were in the green room, shaking hands with Xaver Scharwenka and 
| his wife. Scharwenka is tall, slim, dark-featured and very hand 
|some. His face has the Oriental cast, and seemed, some times sar 
donic, sometimes melancholy. A few moments later found us gath- 
| ered around a table, where gradually gathered almost all the artists 
remaining in Copenhagen. Mr. Hamerik (a brother of Asgar Ham- 
| erik, of Baltimore); Mr. Baldwin Dahl, who had just conducted the 
|symphony; Mr. von Seil, one of the great rising stars among piano 
| players, and many others, were there. I dread to tell how many 
| languages were spoken at that table. How charming young Danish 
ladies refused to speak German, because Germany had taken Schles- 
| wig Holstein, but compromised with chatting in French. Nor will I 
| tell how many toasts were drank, nor at what hour (a. m.) we sep 
|arated, But I will say, that never in America have I attended such 
la jovial gathering, and not a note of music marred the proceedings. 
It was sufficient to make Kjahenhaon and its genial inhabitants for 
ever cordially remembered by PROTEUS. 

























































THE MUSIC 


HERE AND THERE. 


UL QEFORE entering upon the subject of this article, let me re- 
°f) mind the reader that tones for musical purposes are regarded 


“9” and named in two ways as to their pitch. In one way as inde- 
pendent ofeach other, and in the other way as related to each other. 

C, D, E, F-sharp, B-flat, &c., are of the first kind, tonic, domi- 
The proof of this 
statement is, that the name A conveys no idea of relationship to the 
musician's mind, while dominant, or five, or sol, at once suggests a 


nant, key-tone, one, five, do, sol, &c., the other. 


certain place or relationship in a tone-family or key. 


To beginners, relative pitch is a far more important matter than 
absolute or independent pitch; so the great question is, where and 


how to “find do,”’ and to beable to give relative pitches readily when 
their signs are seen. 
In the standard notation of the world—the staff notation—the ab- 


solute pitch representation is more obvious than the relative ; hence, 


the ‘‘new notations’’ and the modifications of the staff notation, 
which are also called new notations. 
clear, obvious and direct relative pitch representation. 

The first ‘‘new notation’ that I remember was called, I 
the ‘‘ Numeral System. ”’ 


way: 
FIRST HALF OF THE OLD TUNE ‘‘ WATCHMAN,” 
Key of D. = 
— > a p ie © | a © 
$] 1—3 5 | &3—| 2—s—| #4—56 | 7-—6—/| 5—| 
Once more be- fore we part, Oh, bless the Sa- vior’s name. 


While the object of the figures here is to make relative pitch rep- 
resentation clear ; the figure alone also represents a quarter, and the 
figure with one dash after it, a half. 

There is no need to describe all the contrivances for representing 
other lengths, higher and lower pitches, rests, &c., for this notation. 
Indeed, 1 do not remember exactly what they were; but it is not 
difficult to see how they could be contrived. 

The system originated in Boston. Books were published ® it, 
and its claims were pressed in various sections of the country for a 
few years. It then died out. The Chevé system in France is essen- 
tially the same thing. That has not died out. The reasons for 
these different results, as they seem to me, as well as the obvious 
objection to the system, I will speak of later. 

Not long after this the Tonic-sol-fa method made its appearance. 
Its representation of the same strain would be something like this: 


Key of D. 
d:—m:s | d’:—m:— | r:—s:— | fe: —s:1 | t:—1I:—]| s:—]| 
Once more be- fore we part, Oh bless the Sa-vior’s name 


The sol-fa method uses # for seven, instead of sz. The contrivance 
for representing lengths is evident—the space to the two dots repre- 
sents a quarter, and the dash continues the tone through the next 
space if a half is to berepresented. The little mark atthe upper 
side of the d shows that it stands for eight or upper do. 

Observe that in both of the above notations only relative pitch is 
represented. Without the direction ‘Key of D”’ with these ex- 
amples, no one could know what absolute pitches to take. 

I believe that the ‘‘ patent note ’’ system was earlier than either of 
the foregoing, but I mention them as they came to my notice. 

Here is a representation of the same example in that notation 
it now exists. It is often called the ‘‘ shaped note ”’ system. 


as 


(It is not convenient to put the example sent usintotype. It may answer instead to 
say thatthe staff is used as in the ordinary notation, but there isa different shaped 
note for every tone of the key ; so do, or mi, or fa, or any other tone is known by its 
shape, as well as by its location.—Ep. Visrror 

There is an objection to all these notations, as it seems to me, 
even in their main object—relative pitch representation—of which I 
will speak later. But the last has at least this advantage, viz: that 
since it uses the staff, it represents accurately, obviously, and direct- 
ly the absolute pitch of every tone employed. 

Another effort at clearer relative pitch representation in connec- 
tion with the staff was made some years ago by having the relative 
names of the pitches printed in the note heads. Still another plan, 
now in use, has arbitrary signs of relative pitch (*K <> / \ &c.) in 
the notes, in place of names. A certain sign for do, or one, an- 
other for re, or two, &c. 

Another system for which new type was cast, and in which a large 
singing book was made about fifteen years ago, had a thicker line 
or a wider space for ‘‘do,’’ thus: 








The object in all being to make 


think, 
It represented music something in this 
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There are many other notations or modifications of the present 
ones that have not appeared in print, but are believed in by their 
followers, and are more or less pressed upon the attention of pub- 
lishers, with the assurance that fortunes are in store for the enter- 
prising men who will give them to the yorld. 

Why does the figure system continue in France and in some other 
parts of Europe, and not in this country? To answer this question 
intelligibly this should first be stated : 

A successful knowledge of music can only come through the rec- 
ognition and knowledge of key relationship. In other words, the pupil 
must know that tones go in families—that in the family or key they 
are related to each other in a clear and definite way—that as members 
|of the key they have names which become associated with their 
characteristics, and that give a clear idea oftheir relationship. If he 
is studying harmony he learns that the tonic has a certain character, 
the dominant another and different one, the mediant another, and 
so on. If he is studying singing, he learns that one tone of the 
family (the tonic) makes the best home, is best for an ending, &c., 
and is called key-tone, or one, or do; that the dominant is called 
five, or sol, the mediant, three, or mi, and so on. 

He learns that whatever absolute or independent pitch be tonic 
or key-tone, it always has the same firm, home sound, and that the 
other members of the family always have the same relation to it, 
whatever the key. 

Imagine a system of harmony in which C should always be tonic, 
whatever the key, and you have the condition in which the teach- 
ing of singing, in connection with reading music, in France, was be- 
fore the advent of the Chevé system, and in England, before the 
Tonic sol-fa appeared. 

This truer teaching happened to be connected with the new systems 
of notation, and helped to give them permanence. If the new and 
better work had been manifested to the eye in the staff notation, 
there is no doubt that it would have wrought a revolution in those 
countries similar to that which has now taken place. 

I do not underrate the excellencies of Tonic sol-fa teaching, and 
the good things of its notation, and hope sometime to speak of them ; 
but it is not improbable that, had the idea of key relationship been 
the central one in the class-teaching of the countries referred to, the 
new systems of wofing the idea would not have gained the foothold 
there that they now have. 

The objection to these notations, even in relative pitch representa- 
tion, is shown in the exampies above. G sharp there is #of¢ sharp- 
four in the Key of D, but seven in the Key of A. The second 
strain nearly entire is in the Key of A, This, these notations, with 
the exception of the Tonic sol-fa not only ignore, but their signs 
practically say the contrary, viz : that no modulation has taken place. 

The Tonic sol-fa system can show modulations clearly, but I think 
does not always do so, The other systems do not attempt it, that I 
have seen. G. F. R. 


——————»> > eee 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


[From Our London Correspondent.) 


LonpoN, AuGusT 5, 1884. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON 





|Is atanend, It has been, financially, one of the worst on record ; 
| while from an art point of view it has been almost equally profit- 
|less. The concert season had practically ended when the last 
| letter was dispatched. Since then almost the only concert of im- 
| portance has been that given by Madame Christine Nilsson, who 
| made her first and only appearance in London this season at the Al- 
| bert Hall, on July 23. She sang the soloin Mendelssohn's “ Hear M 

| Prayer,’ and other less important pieces, and was supported by Mdlle. 
| Marimon, Mesdames Rose Hersee and Sterling, Messrs. Maas, Santley 
and Foli. A large number of the audience were en route for the 
hospital fe¢e at the Health Exhibition. In the royal box were the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, the Prin- 
cess wearing the magnificent suite of diamonds which were present- 
ed to Her Royal Highness by the Corporation of London on her 
marriage. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA 

Season closed on July 26, and already people are discussing operettas. 
Covent Garden willagain be opened for this species of entertainment. 
Madame Patti has, it is said, quarrelled with Mr. Gye, and will next 
season sing under Mr. Mapleson, at Drury Lane. Nous verrons, the 
most extraordinary reports are current about the future of opera. It 
is stated that the Duke of Bedford is willing to purchase the ground 
lease of the Royal Italian Opera House and Floral Hall in order to 
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pull them down and throw this valuable land into an extension of 



























































Covent Garden Market. It is also stated that Mr. Gye, who has 
relinquished his American tour owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
artists, contemplates a season of English opera, with Madame AlI- 
bani as chief star. 

The following operas have been performed in the course of the 
Italian season: M. Reyer’s “Sigurd"’ (the only novelty), “ Don 
Giovanni,” “‘ Nozze di Figaro, "’ ‘Aida, "’ ‘ Il Trovatore, "’ ‘La Trav- 
iata,"’ ‘‘Lucia,’’ “ Mefistofele,"’ ‘‘Les Hugenots,”’ “L'Etoile du 
Nord,” “L’Africane,"’ ‘‘ Faust, '’ ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ** Carmen,”’ 
‘‘Linda di Chamouni,”’ “Il Barbiere,"’ ‘‘ Dinorah,"’ ‘Lucretia 
Borgia, ’’ “Semiramide,’’ and ‘‘La Gioconda.’’ That the season 
has been of little artistic profit is hardly the faultof Mr. Gye. The 
operatic manager of the present day has fallen upon troublesome 
times. We have iton record from Madame Pauline Lucca's own 
lips that she was paid a salary of 150/ per night. Yet it seems, she 
deemed it too much labor to study the music of ‘Colomba,”’ and 
thus the principal work of the season had to be abandoned. 

Italian opera seems, indeed, to be in that state of disorganization 
which it is hoped will precede reorganization. This season has been 
carried out under the star system pure and simple. The very con- 
tinuance of Convent Garden depends more than ever chiefly upon 
Madame Patti, and also upon Mesdames Albani, Lucca, and Sem 
brich. The opera troupe still has some capable baritones and basses, 
such as MM. Cotogni, de Reszke, and Devoyod. But the operatic 
tenor seems to be a thing of the past. Even within the recollection 
of men of the younger generation the tenor was a veritable power 
at the opera, often ranking with the frvima donna herself. Giuglini 
and Mario, and even Tamberlik and Wachtel, were in their day as 
great an attraction as Grisi, Miolan, Carvalho, or Titiens. Later, 
Mongini, and still later, Campanini drew people to hear them irre- 
spective of the opera, or the prima donna. Nobody supposes that 
MM. Mierzwinsky, Marconi, or Jourdain did the same service this 
season. People came to hear some special work, or to listen to 
Patti, Albani, or one of the other first ladies of the opera. 

Another potent cause of the present position of the opera, is the 
uniform charge foradmission. If a guinea be asked to hear Madame 
Patti, it is a commercial mistake to charge the same price to hear 
Madame Lucca or Madame Sembrich. 

The Covent Garden manager has passed through a season of 
difficulty. The royal mourning deprived the opera of the support 
of those it most needs. The Prince of Wales has more than once 
been present in a stall-tier box, but in a sort of mu/fti, The season 
has been bad for all amusement. Indisposition has played sad havoc 
with more than one artist, and the singers, year by year, open their 
mouths wider on the score of salaries. That Mr. Gye has, under 
most adverse conditions, produced twenty favorite operas, cast by 
nearly every great frima donna (Mesdames Nilsson’ and 
Trebelli excepted) now at disposal, is a matter on which he can be 
cordially congratulated. That perfection of performance can be 
attained when six operas are given weekly, when Arima donne deem 
it beneath their dignity to learn new parts orto attend rehearsals, 
when there is an absolute dearth of tenors and of great conductors, 
is hardly to be expected. A more satisfactory esemdb/e can only be 
obtained under less expensive and far more artistic conditions. 

The only debut of the past few weeks at the opera, has been that 
of Madame Helene Crosmond, a lady who, after winning successes 
at the Royal Academy of Music and Her Majesty's Theatre, went 
some time since to Italy, where she won the esteem of Signor Verdi 
and other leaders of Italian music. It was, therefvre, fitting that she 
should on her reappearance select Verdi's “ Aida."’ The choice 
was a bold one, for even this season the music had been sung by no 
less distinguished an artist than Madame Patti. Madame Crosmond, 
however, speedily showed that in her case ambition was by no 
means allied with recklessness. Histrionically, her reading of the 
part was singularly original, differing almost entirely from that of 
any other prima donna who has played it in this country. The au 
dience could not failto be struck by the English artist's complete 
command of facial expression, and by a broad and intellectual con- 
ception of a part which has hitherto been considered chiefly a vocal 
one. 

On the last night of the season Madame Patti appeared in ‘ Linda 
di Chamounix,”’ The finale was cut to allow Madame Patti, miradz/e 
dictu / to sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


‘ 


THE GERMAN OPERA 


Season ended somewhat disastrously. It can hardly be said that the 
reputation of this form of entertainment has gained by the year's 
enterprise. When Herr Franke, in 1882. brought over a complete 
troupe from Hamburg, the fact that most of the artists had for 
months previously been accustomed to sing together, and that the 
various works of the repertory had been thoroughly rehearsed, in- 
sured a certain standard of ensemble. But this season not only the 
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principals, but the very choristers were collected from various parts 
of Germany. Most of the chief vocalists were distinctly of the 
second order of merit, and as they were placed in direct competition 
with the great artists of the Royal Italian Opera, they appeared at a 
double disadvantage. That there is a real future for German opera, 
properly performed, was proved by the crowded state of the theatre 
when Madame Albani sang Elsa and Senta. In rehearsing the 
chorus Mr. Armbruster worked marvels, and Hans Richter trained 
his orchestra in a manner which, if it did not eclipse the glories of 
1882, was in most respects satisfactory. It was unfortunate that 
much of the time was wasted upon such a work as “‘ Savonarola;"’ 
but the threatened performance in concert form of Liszt's opera- 
oratario, “St. Elizabeth, "’ (already produced some years since by 
Mr. Walter Bach), British audiences were mercifully spared. The 
matinees and the performance of ‘ Der Freischutz"’ were mistakes, 
and it seems likely that the best chances of the German opera of the 
future will lie in the direction of an adequately performed Wag- 
nerian repertory. The works performed were “Der Fliegende 
Hollander,”’ “ Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ “ Die Meistersinger,"’ 
‘Tristan and Isolde,"’ ‘‘Savonarola,"’ ‘‘Der Freischutz,"’ and 
“Fidelio, ”’ 
DECEASED. 


The death is announced, at St. Germaine-en-Laye, of Madame 
Halevy, widow of the celebrated composer. She was well known 
in financial circles through her brother, the famous speculator, M. 
Hippolyte Rodrigues. She also executed a bust of her husband for 
the foyer of the Opera Comique. Halevy died at Nice in 1862, 
leaving two daughters. One of them, Mdle. Genevieve Halevy, 
married the late George Bizet, composer of ‘‘ Carmen.” 

The death is announced, aged sixty-four, of Mr. J. G. Waetzig, 
sergeant trumpeter to the Queen. 

The deaths are announced of M. Coedes (after three years in a 
lunatic asylum), the opera-bouffe composer, and of M. Alfred Au- 
dran, the tenor, brother of the composer of ‘‘ La Mascotte. 

The death is announced, at the age of twenty-two, of Baron Julius 
von Hugel, last surviving grandson of Sir Julius Benedict 
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M. REYER’S “ SIGURD.” 


IGURD,” the only novelty of the past season at the Royal 
Italian Opera, is from the pen of M. Reyer, the friend of 
Theophile Gautier, the successor of Berlioz as the critic of 
Debats, and one of the leaders of the progressive school of French 
composers. M. Reyer is a linguist, and has traveled a great deal, 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of modern German operas from 
Weber to Wagner. M. Reyer’s music may perhaps best be described 
as a mixture of styles, that of Berlioz predominating, although he 
has not hesitated to adopt some of the best ideas of Richard Wagner. 
His librettists, MM, Dulocle and Blau, have derived the idea of their 
poem from the first part of the ‘ Nibelungert Lied;’’ but, like Wag- 





ner, they have not hesitated to make considerable alterations in the 
details of the story so ably collected by the thirteenth-century min- 
nesinger Heinrich von Oftendingen. After a lengthy prelude, in 
which some of the “leit motifs,” or representative themes, figure, 
and in the course of which a spirited march occurs, the first act 
opens in a hall of King Gunther's castle. A chorus of women usher 
in Hilda (Gunther's sister, and the Kreimhild of the legend) and her 
foster-mother Uta. Ina sort of dialogued recitative, of which con 
siderable use is made in the work, we learn that the hand of Hilda 
has been sought by Attila, king of the Huns, but that she loves 
Sigurd, the Siegfried of the legend. Uta promises her a love po- 
tion, and the scene is only interrupted by the arrival of Gunther and 
his men, and of the envoys of Attila. The king commands a min- 
strel to sing the legend of Brunehild, who, for an offense against the 
god Odin, is condemned to perpetual sleep in Iceland, unless some 
fearless and blameless warrior shall penetrate the fire which en 


|circles her, and rescue a bride. Gunther wishes to make the at 


tempt, but Sigurd arrives and claims the task, which is accorded 
him. To seal the bargain Sigurd drinks. Hilda hands him the 
love potion, and forthwith Sigurd, forgetting Brunehild, is bound in 
affection to Hilda. 

The second act, which takes place in a forest in Iceland, opens 


| with a majestic solo for the chief priest, and a chain of choruses in 


which the priests reprove the audacity of Sigurd and his companions. 
Sigurd, sounding the sacred horn, begins his task. He is encoun- 
tered by the Norns, weaving his shroud, and by troupes of Valkyries 
and of elves who sing a chorus a /a bouche fermee. Then, French- 
‘like, a ball t is introduced. The elves departed, Sigurd enters the 
ring of fire. At Covent Garden the conflagration, although realistic, 
|is by no means dangerous. It is managed by means of beams of 
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electric light thrown through colored glass on to clouds of steam. 
Steam, colored by red fire, was used at Her Majesty's Theatre in 
the *‘ Nibelung’s Ring’ two years ago, where it was irreverently re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘ washing-day motif,’ but the employment of the 
electric light is a novelty. It is said to be the invention of M, Lapi- 
soida, the Covent Garden stage-manager. The music soon grows 
softer, the steam fire subsides, and the awakened Brunehild sings an 
essentially Gallic ode to the light. In a brief duet, Sigurd, in order 
to avoid temptation, keeps his visor down. We hear once more the 
Brunehild motif, and the melody of her song, and the Norns, trans- 
formed into swans, bear away the two mortals in a boat of crystal. 

In the third act an invisible chorus tell the King of Sigurd’s return. 
The two exchange helmets, and after a long duet between the knight 
and the King, another and more impassioned duet follows between 
Gunther and the deluded Brunehild. The scene ends with a duet 
between Hilda and Uta, the maiden full of joy that Sigurd loves her. 
The opening of the next scene, a terrace before the castle, contains 
some of M. Reyer’s best music. It comprises a chain of festive 
choruses by the people, and a second elaborate ballet. Then fol- 
lows the betrothal of Gunther and Brunehild, and of Hilda and Si- 
gurd. But when Brunehild touches the hand of Sigurd a new feel- 
ing of love comes over both, and a peal of thunder denotes the anger 
of the gods to the now terrified Uta. 

The last act is tragic. Placid choruses of women on a terrace be- 
fore the castle are followed by an emotional appeal by Brunehild to 
the gods to restore her the love of Sigurd. Hilda appears and attempts 
to comfort her. But Brunehild sees in her hand her own virgin 
girdle, which she gave to Sigurd, and the deception is discovered. 
After an impassioned scene we have another between Brunehild and 
Sigurd, The Valkyrie commands the hero to take the flowers of 
vervain, and repeating after her the incantation the spell of the love 
philtre is broken and a passionate love duetensues. The treacherous 
Hagan stabs Sigurd, and the hero is brought in mortally wounded. 
As he dies a heart-pang also slays Brunehild. But Hilda, maddened 
by the murder of Sigurd, has sent demanding revenge from the 
Huns, and as the glorified forms of the two lovers are seen—amid 
repetitions of the love and Brunehild motifs, delivered with the full 
force of the orchestra—ascending to the paradise of Norse mythol- 
ogy, Attilla gazes upon the Burgundian slain, and the vengeance is 
accomplished. 

This powerful, though somewhat protracted story, is set to music 
such as has already been described. M. Reyer has avoided one of 
the chief faults of the modern school, and although he has invested 
the orchestra with the importance it now usually obtains, he has 
throughout a stream of genuine melody. That the opera was written 
by a Frenchman cannot be concealed, so thoroughly French is it in 
tone. M. Reyer was fortunate in his interpreters, Madame Albani 
playing Brunehild, Madame Fursch-Madi, ///da, and M. Jourdain, 
the title character. 

The opera was performed altogether three times, and it was 
eventually considerably altered, nearly an hour’s music being cut. 
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LESSONS TAUGHT BY THE FESTIVAL VOICES, 


NILSSON—SCARIA—MATERNA—WINKELMAN EFFORTS OF THROAT- 
JAW EFFORTS. 





comparison, however imperfect, of the voices of the 
great artists engaged would certainly interest the vast body of 
vocalists which so ably supported them. Their voices have hardly 
yet vanished from our hearing, or their figures from our vision; so 
has the reader a test, a criterion, whereby to judge the truth or error 
of what the writer believes that he saw and heard, to decide the 
value or worthlessness of the lessons he thinks may be fairly de- 
duced. 

On one important point all the artists agreed, 7a making positive 
and powerful efforts of throat. No vocal exhibition could well have 
been contrived to confuse more thoroughly the patient student of 
voice. These imported exemplars of phonetic art, these rare per- 
formers of all the vocal feats for which the anxious student is train- 
ing, did exactly what his local masters have steadily told him not to 
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qa) FTER hearing the Festival performances it occurred to me 
aN that a 


do; have struck out the negatives from the musical command- | 


ments, have proclaimed ‘thou shalt, ’’ instead of ‘‘thou shalt not."’ 
How did we witness an unblushing exposition of total depravity, or 
atoo fleeting panorama of the millenium of song? for no single pre- 
cept will ring more loudly in the ear of the pupil than the advice to 
avoid all effort of throat; and no sign of correctness or symptom 
of resplendent effort was more marked in our visitors than their 
steady maintenance of positive efforts of throat. I passed my glass 
to one of the ushers, whispering, ‘‘Do you see any thing peculiar 
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about Nilsson’s throat?’’ He had hardly brought that beautiful 
pillar into view before he breathily exclaimed, ‘* Why, it swells right 
out!’’ At the intermission I strolled, to converse with a middle 
aisle friend. As he saw me coming hedoubled up his hand, and said : 
‘Did you notice Scaria’s throat? it bunches out like my fist.’’ Now, 
any one near enough, who did not see that Winkleman’s throat 
stood out so strongly that it gave him a double chin, cannot see these 
lines that recall the fact. Remmertz and Materna unmistakably 
rounded out their throats to an equal extent: the rule had no ex- 
ceptions. 

If the reader imagines that this outward swelling is a gentle exer- 
tion, let him attempt to produce it in his own throat, first preparing 
himself for a surprise. For, if he succeeds, he will find himself 
compelled not only to disregard the general rule of throat relaxation, 
but also to violate its most cherished clause: He must stiffen his 
jaws, for no other effort will causethe movement. The muscles con- 
necting the tongue with the throat may, indeed, puff out this region, 
but for any considerable bulging the lower jaw must be held firm by 
the contraction of the muscles, which draw it upward—the ones which 
connect it with the upper jaw. Well may he be amazed when co- 
erced to believe that the whole system of throat and jaw relaxation, 
prevalent bothin England and America, is thereby proved to be 
wrong; wrong in all its parts—root, branches and foliage. 

To prove this action of jaw muscles, press your finger against the 
cheek where the lower jaw joins the upper, just below the promi- 
nence of the cheek-bones, and at the throat-swelling effort, if pro- 
duced by the jaw instead of the tongue, you will feel a decided 
swelling of the muscles which connect the two jaws; even without 
the aid of the fingers you may easily detect the sensation of prying 
or stiffening at the sockets of the jaws. 

Dear reader, are you weary of these dull and unmusical experi- 
ments? Let me influence you to give them patient trial by assuring 
you that this powerful throat and jaw effort is not a habit peculiar to 
these especial singers, but an indispensable factor in the true deliv- 
ery of the singing voice, demanded by the laws of acoustics to de- 
cide the soft, yet massive, quality of the lyric tone, and by the con- 
struction of the throat to aid in deciding oo 

Will you suspect that this exertion is an effort of the jaw, not par- 
ticularly of the throat? Then push your index finger down between 
your neck and the collar you wear, until its tip just touches the 
breast-bone, an inch or two below the rim of the collar. Bear the 
finger inward upon the front of the throat just above the breast-bone, 
and repeat the throat swelling effort. You will feel the muscles swell 
irresistably forward upon the end of the finger, and will thus be in- 
formed that the whole extent of the throat from the breast-bone,even 
the upper jaw, was held solid, stiff and firm by every one of the 
world-renowned artists who have so lately stood as examples before 
you. So much embarrassed and restrained was the writer by the 
universal American outcry against all efforts of jaw, that it was many 
wasted years before he could comprehend that this stiffness or firm- 
ness of throat was essential,even for middle and the low notes. and that 
this fact revealed at least a part of the secret of those disproportion- 
ately heavy tones which the uncultivated female voice so commonly 
possesses in its lower range. Let any lady reader who has these 
heavy low tones, grasp the throat between thumb and finger 
and sing from the low to the weaker middle tones, and notice how 
plainly the swelling angle between neck and lower jaw shrinks and 
falls inward at the instant of change, 

This sudden break, this so-called change of register, perplexes 
the teacher beyond endurance; he feels that he must remove it, and 
knows no other way than straightway to relax the entire throat, to 
destroy its rigid vocal state for the whole compass, in order to re- 
move a local fault—a suicidal compromise! For the whole voice is 
vitiated, save in those rarest of rare instances where the natural in- 
stincts and inborn taste of the pupil, and her tremendous good luck 
in hitting upon the right way among a thousand possible and proba- 
ble wrong ones, combine to combat such pernicious advice, and pro- 
ducea startling exception, The true course is to maintain this firm state 
through the whole middle voice, as do all natural voices and all 
voices which have the true musical resonance upon the medium 
notes. The danger is, not that thethroat will be held too tense, but 
not tense enough. For itisan unexpected fact, as actual experience 
has proved, that this part of the whole throat effort cannot be made 
too strongly; the term “forcing’’ does not here apply. I have seen 
Scalchi’s head tremble with that gentle shuddering which attends 
all bodily violence. Patti calls the muscles directly connecting the 
side of the head with the breast-bone and collar-bone into sympa- 
thetic action, and exhibits not only a remarkable projection of 
throat, but also a hollow channel along the side of the head just be- 
low the ears. Winkleman, like Campanini and Mierzwinski, hoists 


his capacious chest for lofty and forcible emission, in order to favor 
that part of this whole throat-effort, which extends downward to the 
breast-bone. 





Ravelli and Galassi similarly exert themselves. Dur- 
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ing my long sojourn in New York I was visited by many ambitious 
natural voices. Whenever the tone possessed that fortunate blend- 
ing of power and softness which characterize all the tones we care 
to hear, the whole front throat invariably swelled and hardened. 
This was the most prominent of several bodily signs of nearly cor- 
rect exertion. 

Not that this stiffening, setting, or prying of the jaws will of itself 
suffice to ennoble the tone. It may be present in great force, with 
thin or hollow tones, but it cannot be absent in the true singing 
quality ; it is an essential element, but not the only one. So must} 
the reader not suppose that a vicious expression of countenance will 
fiercely soften and mellow his tuneful utterance. The muscles direct- | 
ly connecting the larynx, or Adam’s apple, with the skull, the pal- 
ate, soft and hard, and the breast-bone and upper ribs, must also 
maneuvre as powerful allies in the vocal assault; and here much 
skill is required to grade and balance the efforts for varying degrees 
and qualities. Yet, even here the usually elevated pitch of lyric or 
dramatic singing calls emphatically for the powerful exertions of 
nearly all throat muscles. These contractions cannot have their 
cord-stretching effect unless the positive jaw-effort has drawn the 
bone above the larynx well forward. 

These united contractions are made by the fleshy muscular bands, 
which constitute almost the whole flesh of the front of the neck, of | 
the palate, of the sides of the pharynx, and even of the main body | 
of the tongue, every sign declares for effort, for the active. In a| 
word, co-operation of nearly every muscle, joined either directly to | 
the Adam's apple, or indirectly to the bone just above it, in the angle | 
of the neck. I can find but one exception to this general rule, | 
though, as was said, there are in some muscles injurious degrees of | 
contraction for tones of different height and quality, but only one| 
pair should be nearly or wholly inactive. ‘ 

The general reader is not familiar enough with the anatomy of| 
the throat to appreciate exact and technical proof. But even the 
non-professional eye could not take one glance at the throats of our | 
festival visitors without confessing that they illustrated a vocal de- | 
livery of frank and powerful throat-effort, not feeble and fruitless re- | 
laxation. JoHN HOWARD. | 
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‘Lives of Musicians” and ‘‘Great Musicians "’ are being brought 


‘out by different publishing houses, each meritorious. Urbino’s 


‘Sketches of Musical Composers "’ will be found handy for refer- 
ence where Grove's comprehensive “‘ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians "’ is not available, and ‘‘ The Tone-Poets *’ embraces a full ac- 
count of the great composers in a medium-sized volume. Of the 
published letters of the composers, none are so charming as Men- 
delssohn’s—the little volume edited by his friend, Ferdinand Heller, 
or the two-volume edition. Chopin, as seen through his letters, also 
wins his way into the heart of every reader. The latest publication, 


|musically speaking, of Rev. Mr. Haweis’, is pleasant reading. 


“My Musical Memories"’ and Amy Fay’s correspondence upon 
“Music Study in Germany" give an idea of a student's life under 
some celebrated teachers. And who that loves music does not pos- 
sess *‘ Charles Auchester,” by Elizabeth Sheppard (E. Berger), read- 
ing and re-reading its charming pages, and becoming acquainted 
with Mendelssohn as “ Seraphael,” and Sterndale Bennett as 
“Star.” The new ‘“‘ Memoir of Ole Bull”’ is interesting, particularly 
to violin lovers. The analysis of ‘‘ Beethoven's Nine Symphonies ” 
will give a better understanding of these wonderful works to the 
concert-goer, and in ‘‘ The Realm of Tones"’ one can find a unique 
collection of portraits of over three hundred musical celebrities. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 








(mn 
6GIIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN has accepted the conductorship of 
{\C) the Philharmonic Society, and will direct all the concerts next 
“e® season. The engagement is likely to restore the Society to the 
position of importance it formerly held. One of the chief novelties 
of the forthcoming season will be a new symphony composed and 
directed by Anton Dvorak. 

The Carl Rosa Company, who have now begun their regular 
season in Ireland, have signed for at least nine weeks at Drury Lane 
next year, and thus for the first time for many years the Italian and 
English opera will bein direct competition. The two novelties will 
be the new opera which Mr. A. C. Mackenzie is now writing, and 
Mr. Bennett's English version of Mr. Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon. ’ 

Besides the Carl Rosa Company, three English opera troupes will 
go on tour this autumn. Two of these are called the Royal English 
Opera from Covent Garden. One troupe, headed by Madame 
Gaylord and Mr, Packard, opened at the Standard yesterday. The 
other, headed by Mesdames Blanche Cole and Rose Hersee, will 
popen at Birmingham on August 11. The third troupe—the Cave- 





with those things that, relating to his work, stimulate and cul- 

tivate. A celebrated American painter once said, on being 
complimented for his studio arrangements and belongings: ‘‘ My 
rooms must be artistic and harmonious. I depend largely on my 
surroundings for inspiration.” This feeling, perhaps less frankly 
confessed, is inherent in human nature, and especially in artists ; it 
is this that leads many of them to gather those objects of wirfu that 
make a studio visit a rare treat to their friends, and the now fashion- 
able annual reception (something anticipated from year to year by 
the musician, on whatever round of that great ladder of learning 
which leads into the land of Beethoven and Mozart,) needs the 
stimulating influence of genial surroundings—books and pictures re- 
lating to the divine art. Haydn, alone in a miserable attic, prac- 
ticing on an old harpsichord, said that those days were some of the 
happiest of his life. The student of the present day demands some- 
thing more, something to fall back upon in those hours which suc- 
ceed any special achievements, musically. 

Some of the finest paintings have borrowed their subjects from the 
realm of music, and engravings of these can be obtained from any 
art store. Large photographs of the composers, hung upon the 
walls, bring their presence often to the mind. The smaller sized 
(cabinet or imperial,) makes an interesting album. Another way of 
preserving them is to lay them in warm water until the card slips 
easily off, and then paste them neatly in a scrap-book, Rule in ink 
a line, half an inch from the photograph and entirely around it, 
allowing the corners to cross a half inch. If the name, date of birth 
and death are added below each picture, and the arrangement is 
chronological, much information, as well as pleasure, will be de- 
rived from the collection. Another scrap-book of a convenient size 
may be filled with clippings upon musical matters, programs of con- 
certs, etc. 

_ What books will be most useful and companionable to a person 
interested in music? If it is true that a few volumes, well read, are 
better than a room full of books never used, it also follows that one 
or two biographies of favorite composers are better than an entire 
set of the lives of the masters in music. So, in selecting works of 
this class, choose only those which you will read. A series of 


J ith to following any profession needs to surround himself 
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Ashton Opera Company—opened at Colchester on Monday, and 
| promises Sir Julius Benedict's opera, the “ Bride of Song, "’ conducted 
| by the composer. 

| The Albert Hall Choral Society will begin their new season in 
| November, when Wagner's last opera, “ Parsifal, ’ will be produced. 

A committee meeting of the Costa Testimonial Fund was held last 
month, and it was very wisely decided to return the subscriptions to 
the subscribers. It was proposed by some members to apply the 
| money to a memorial or scholarship, but the idea was overruled. 
The subscription ought never to have been started. 

Lady Folkestone gave two ladies’ concerts at Prince's Hall last 
month. A string orchestra and chorus (founded in 1882), consisting 
exclusively of ladies, many of them ladies of title, are almost as great 
a novelty as the appearance of a lady conductor. Yetthe band and 
choir whom Lady Folkestone so ably directs, rendered a very good 
account of themselves in music which ranged from the ‘‘ Occasional " 
Overture of Handel and the sonata of Corelli, arranged by Gemin- 
iodi, to the “‘ Lullaby’ of Mr. F. H. Cowen. After the concert the 
Prince and Princess of Wales cordially congratulated Lady Folke- 
stone on her success. 

Mr. H. E. J. Davison, eldest son of Mr. J. W. Davison, was re- 
cently married to Miss Laura Ellen Kenney, niece of the late Charles 
Lamb Kenney. 

The marriage of Miss Giulietta Arditi to Mr. Romaine Walker was 
celebrated last month. 

Miss Ambler, the well-known vocalist, was married last month to 
Mr. William Henry Brereton, a vocalist. 

The marriage is announced of Signor Parisotti, a tenor, to Miss 
| Sadie Singleton, a popular vocalist. : 

The long delayed part 19 of Sir George Grove's Dictionary of 
Musicians was issued yesterday. The principal article is that upon 
symphony, by Dr. Hubert Parry. The dictionary is now carried to 
the word Tirarsi. Mr. Joseph Bennett's biography of Chopin, from 
the series of ‘“ Musicians sketched by themselves,” likewise has been 
issued. The book contains a lengthy account of Chopin's rela- 
tions with George Sand, and a description by Mr. Hipkins of 
Chopin’s first visit imcognito to England in 1837, a_ visit 
not mentioned by the pianist’s previous biographers, 
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The prospectus of the Worcester Festival has now been issued. 
After a full service in the cathedral on Sunday, September 7th, the 
festival proper will open on September gth with “ The Redemp- 
tion,” followed in the evening by the cantata, ‘‘ Hero and Leander.” 
On September roth will be performed Cherubini’s Mass in D minor 
and Spohr’s *‘ Christian's Prayer,’ with, in the evening, *‘ Elijah. ”’ 
On September 11th, Dvorak’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and selections from 
‘*St. Paul”’ will be given, the evening being devoted to selections 
from Gluck's “ Orpheus,’ &c. On September 12th, ‘‘ Messiah"’ will 
be given in the morning, and the festival will conclude with a clos- 
ing service in the cathedral in the evening. The principal artists 
engaged are Mesdames Albani, Hutchinson, Enriquez, and Patey, 
Miss Anna Williams, Messrs. Lloyd, Newth, Brereton, and Santley. 

The promenade concerts will begin at Covent Garden on August 
gth, once more under the éa¢on of Mr. Gwyllym Crowe. The musi- 
cal arrangements are practically the same as last year—a first-rate 
orchestra being engaged, and the first part of the programs on 
Wednesday evenings being devoted to classical music. On the 
opening night of the season Mesdames Rose Hersee and Enriquez, 
Messrs. Maas and Santley appear. The season ticket system has 
been for the first time extended to reserved seats and private boxes. 
and the tickets are transferable. Besides the guinea season tickets 
for the promenade, transferable tickets are issued, admitting nightly, 
during the season of about ten weeks, at 37. 3s. for balcony stalls, 
4/. 4s. for the grand circle, 7 7. 7s. for second tier, and 167. 16s. for 
first tier boxes. Thus pegple can obtain a second tier private 
box, holding four persons, for the entire season at a cost of some- 
thing like half-a-crown a night. 

An interesting report has been issued to the Common Council of 
London of the year’s work at the Guildhall School of Music, estab- 
lished by the Corporation in 1880. The school is now entirely self- 
supporting, save as to the annual subsidy of £2,100 (less £1 per 
head), plus £200 for scholarships. The number of students has 
reached a total of 2,185, and about 300 more are waiting room. The 
whole of the fees paid by students, less 5 per cent. deducted for ex- 
penses of management, are paid intact to the professors, who last 
year drew £12,992 1os.7d@,. Such are the magnificent results at- 
tained in the short space of five years, under the direction of Mr. H. 
Weist Hill, of the first great Municipal School of Music. Affiliated 
with the Guildhall School of Music are an amateur orchestra and 
choir of upwards 500 performers, so that concerts of the highest 
class of music are given almost entirely independent of professional 


aid. 

tues of music, tells us that, ‘‘besides the excellent power it hath 
to expel many other diseases, it is a sovereign remedy against 

despair and melancholy, and will drive away the devil himself.” 

Shakspeare, too, it may be remembered, mentions music as a _ rem- 

edy for insanity in “‘ Richard II,” (Act V, scene 5), where the King 

says: 


a 
EXHILARATING EFFECT OF MUSIC. 


URTON, in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,"’ enumerating the vir- 


‘This music mads me; let it sound no more, 
For though it hath holp madmen to their wits, 
In me it seems it will make wise men mad.” 


In the Philosophical Magazine for May, 1806, we find the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘ Several of the medical literati on the continent are 
at present engaged in making inquiries and experiments upon the 
a sa of music in the cure of diseases,’”’ and M. Burette was of 
opinion that music has the power of affecting the whole nervous 
system, so as “to give a temporary relief in certain diseases, and 
even a radical cure.’ In modern times among the well known 


instances of the medical powers of music may be mentioned the re- | 


markable effect produced by Farinelli on Philip of Spain. When 
this monarch was suffering from the deepest melancholy, the Queen 
determined to try the effects of music, and arranged for Farinelli to 
sing in a room adjoining the King’s chamber. Before many. days 
had passed, the voice of Farinelli had accomplished what no medi- 
cine had succeeded in doing—the restoration of the King’s health. 
Mr. Timbs relates the case of a deaf lady who could only hear while 
a drum was beating, so a drummer was kept in the house for the 
purpose of enabling her to converse. We are also told how a man 
in Yorkshire, having lost his senses through some misfortune was 
placed in a lunatic asylum, where, in a short time, the notes of the | 
violin gradually regained him his intellect. Illustrations of this kind | 
have been of frequent occurrence, and form a frequent as well as | 
interesting chapter in the history of medicine. When we, too, reflect 
how much depends, in the case of certain diseases, upon the spirit 
of the patient, it is not surprising that music should oftentimes have 
been found to exert an exhilirating effect by cheering the mind—and 
so been resorted to as a last resource when everything else had failed. 
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| VOICE CULTURE AT THE M. T. N. A. 


>» 
» 


HE recent session of the Association at Cleveland, was a very 
21s pleasant affair, inasmuch as it was the occasion of a social 
foe) meeting of musicians from afl sections of the country, who 
were glad to hear and see each other, and, by comparison of views, 
to enlarge sectional horizons somewhat. At least, | was glad of the 
meeting on this ground, for I have views on my specialty of voice 
culture that | am much interested in, and, that | particularly desired 
to get a parallax on by comparison with others, In private conver- 
sation with certain ones of my confreres, I got a deal of satisfaction 
in this direction; but from the public exercises I got but little. The 
essay on voice culture covered a great amount of ground, it is true; 
but this extreme comprehensiveness prevented the giving any one 
topic the careful examination and illustration necessary to bring out 
new points. One speaker said in passing, that the tone rightly pro- 
duced should vibrate among the nasal and molar, or cheek bones. 
The statement was repeated several times, but was not dwelt upon 
in detail. If it is true, it is very important, and should be amply 
explained to such as did not know the fact. As there are many who 
deny that the tone is formed by vibrating in the nose or upon the 


cheek bones any more than that it receives quality from 
the co-operation of the air cells in the chandelier over- 
head or the clock in the corner, an argument was made 


still more imperative. Merely stating one’s belief in such a point 
as this does no good that I can see to either the ignorant or the 
skeptical; no progress is made until the speaker takes time to 
answer a multitude of queries that would naturally arise in the 
minds of such. For myself, I should be glad to have ex- 
plained how the tones get from the larynx to the nasal fossz, and 
further, to the surfaces of the malar bones. If through the posterior 
nares—in other words, through the pharynx straight up into the 
nose, via the passage guarded by the soft palate, how do such 
tones avoid being nasal? If they do not go in this way, but enter 
the nose through the anterior nares—in other words, first through 
the mouth and then into the nostrils, why are not all tones, high and 
low, good and bad, equal in the thing claimed as a virtue by the 
speaker quoted? How can any tone which comes through the 
mouth fail to ‘‘vibrate in the nasal passages?’’ How they can 
vibrate in, or about the malar bones in any especial manner, it is 
difficult to understand. In each superior maxillary, or upper jaw 
bone, there is a large cavity, which, if tone vibrations were fooling 
about that neighborhood at all, would be far more likely to reinforce 
them than the solid and more thickly overlaid malar bones. The 
frontal sinuses or cells of the skull, too, would also be more apt to 
prove accommodating, as sounding boards, than those assigned to 
that duty by the speaker. A full discussion of this part of the sub- 
ject would have excluded other topics in our discourse, but such ex- 
clusion would result in something far more satisfactory to those 
having ‘‘views"’ to confirm or correct than the discourse actually 
given. 

Here let me add, parenthetically, that I do not deny sensations of 
vibration at the places named. Nor do I deny that in good teaching 
these sensations may be referred to. But we have had confusion 
enough through our everlasting talk about sensations only. It is 
high time we were getting at facts. It is toward this consummation 
that I am making my remarks. 

Another speaker laid a fleeting emphasis upon this idea: “It 
matters little how the breath for singing is taken in, but much de- 
pends upon how it is given out.” Here, again, is a statement which, 
by itself, is of little use, but which could be made exceedingly fruit- 
ful by full elucidation and discussion. In the first place, does it 
matter little how the breath is taken in? Most teachers contend that 
the principal inspiratory effort should be low in order that expiration 
may be well controlled. The present writer is of this opinion. Yet 
Mr. John Howard has argued the contrary with a power that the 
musical world cannot afford to treat lightly. Surely, we must have 
| brains and experience enough in the musical profession to settle this 
|point. It is exceedingly important to the interests of voice teaching 
| that it should be settled, and it certainly never will be while all men- 
| tion of it is confined to bold statements, unsupported by argument or 
|illustration. Then, while no one will dispute that the manner of 
| giving out the breath is all-important to singing, many of us would 
like to hear so eminent an artist as the Cleveland speaker, tell 
wherein consists a good economy of the breath, to see if his views 
accord with our experience. There are muscular combinations 
which expand the body for inspiration, and there are those that con- 
tract it forexhalation. How do these operate and co-operate to give 
out the breath rightly ? and what are the common errors? Also, 
what part does the glottis play in regulating the outgo of breath ? 
The gentleman to whom I refer, made this kind of mention of many 
points of interest. But as he did not go into them far enough to 
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develop anything new, I feel sure that the subject of voice culture 


would be better off to-day had he omitted all mention of 
points outside the management of the breath, thus giving 
himself time to develop this highly important topic  effect- 
ively. I am not oblivious of the. fact that those who appar- 


ently follow the above suggestions, often tell us what is'| 


neither new nor interesting. They give us long physiologi- 


cal essays upon the throat and lungs only to bore us, because their | 
talk has no especial application to the various acts of singing, but | 


is the general information accessible to all in books prepared for the 
medical student. My meaning is plain enough to any one who cares | 
to understand it, I am, in good faith, and in good temper, suggest- | 
ing to those interested in the M. T. N. A., the only course in which | 
can see progress, and, at the same time, pointing out the failure at 
our last meeting to follow this course. The other of the most prom- 
inent speakers on voice—and these three are now the vocal examin- 
ers in the National College— made a stirring address, which was 
much applauded; the principal statement in which was, in sub- 
stance, that the “Italian Method” is admirable and the ‘‘ German 
Method "’ execrable. Now this, to me, is a point of great interest. 
I have heard the “Italian Method” lauded all my life as superior to 
others, and have studied much into the matter, without, however, 
being able to find the difference between this ‘‘ method" and other 
good teaching. So when this effective speaker put the two names, 
Italian and German, in such sharp contrast in this connection, it 
seemed inevitable that some attempt should follow to specify the 
good traits of the one and the pernicious features of the other. Yet 
nothing but unsupported and unexplained statements rewarded our 
attention. If any failed to see the fruitlessness of such discussion 
of -he subject as this, I do not see how their credulity could possibly 
have outlived the remarks of a following speaker, who asseverated, 
(still without argument or illustration), that the “o/d Italian method " 
was the genuine article, and that the modern ditto was a fraud! 

My remarks are designed to show not that we were without able 
voice specialists at the Cleveland meeting—most of the speakers de- 
servedly occupying the highest rank as teachers—but that a course 
was pursued resulting in little, if any, gain to voice culture. This 
does not reflect upon the management, which only followed the 
sanctioned custom of allowing essayists to proceed as they chose. 
But, after the experience of this session, subsequent meetings will 
doubtless show change in the method of procedure—change under 
which progress can be made year by year. If they should not the 
use of the Association to voice teachers will consist solely in its offer- 
ing them an opportunity to meet together socially, and the Directors 
should at once recall the statement, so far as it affects voice teachers. 
that the cardinal purpose and corner-stone of the Association is to 
give each year a better answer to the query: ‘‘ How may I give a 
better music lesson?"’ It may be interesting to remark the fact that 
among the many speakers at the Cleveland meeting, the voice 


teachers, as a rule, were the only ones who could be heard distinctly | 


in the large hall—an indication that sound, practical knowledge of 
voice development prevailed among this class of musicians, even 
though the theory sh vanced by some individuals and applauded by 
the rest might be open to criticism. FREDERIC W. Roor. 
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SEA SONGS AND NEGRO SONGS. 


WO classes of songs show in a remarkable degree the fact that 
the human voice in harmonious utterance, needs neither asso- 





sea songs and negrosongs. The conventional and traditional songs 
that are classed under these heads, are not in the least like those 
really sung. Dibdin and many other writers of the island that 
“rules the wave" have written songs which are perfect as lands- 
men’s songs for sailors; but no sailor would dream of singing them. 
The music actually used is more like snatches of chant, with absurd 
and picturesque and sounding words; just the burden of a song 
which they can lift together as they pull the heavy rope in concert. 
I well remember the chorus, as solemn as the sea, and as inspiring, 
that I once heard, when, in a storm, the sailors were reefing sail at 
midnight. I strained my ears to catch the words, and during a lull 
they came, clear and distinct, a volume of sound like a flood: 


**O, O, roll a man down! ”’ 


If they had been committing a human being to the watery gulf, the 
sound could not have seemed more impressive. There is a fine 
instance of afandsman’s sailor song, made popular in this country 
by the singing of Incledon, the English tenor, which Clark Russell, 
the writer of sea stories (a son of Henry Russell, the vocalist) uses 
to illustrate the point I am speaking of. The song is called ‘The 
Storm,” and in our anthologies is generally attributed to William 
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ciation nor perfection of language to give it force. They are | 


Falconer, although there seems to be no reason to doubt that it was 
really written by George Alexander Stevens. Russell puts a stanza 
into the mouth of an old tar, with the following comment and dia 
| logue : 
** Now it freshens, set the braces; 

(Quick the topsail-sheets let go 
Luff, boys, luff! don’t make wry faces! 


Up the topsails nimbly clew! 


‘* Set the braces ;’ how's that job done, d’'ye know? And when 
| they was told to ‘ luff, boys, luff,’ did they let go of the wheel to ‘up 
| their topsails nimbly clew? It must have been a bad storm, that 
| wonder they didn’t ship a capstan-bar in a lee scupper-hole, to 
| keep the ship upright!" ‘You mustn't be too critical,”’ said I. 
‘It's the music of those old songs that makes them beautiful.” 
“I've got nothen to do with the music,” he said, warmly ‘It's the 
words I’m lookin’ at. What's the music got to do with the sense ?”’ 
The ‘“ roll-a-man-down " chorus makes no nautical blunders. 

The same is true of the singing of Southern negroes; they have 
never, in their own habitat, sung what we know as negro melodies. 
Their music seems to consist principally in a few weir d and mourn 
ful cadences with grotesque, generally religious words. The 
picturesque songs of the Hampton student and others gave us an 
understanding of this, but there is an untranslatable music which | 
have heard from both plantation and house servants that is still 
different; a kind of guttural wail that was deeply touching. I 
remember seeing in print one that reSembles those I have heard 


‘* King Death he was a little king, 
And he go from do’ to do’ 

He kill some soul, and he wounded some, 
And he lef’ some soul to pray.”’ 


From N. A. Review 
—_ ro 


A SIXTH SENSE. 


HAT should this be but dear, delicious nonsense? And, in 
defiance of all that has been uttered by sages and philoso 
phers, from Diogenes to those of a later day, we affirm this 
additional sense to be a rational and pleasurable enjoyment. 

But before dismissing the old cynic back to the shades, pause we 
to wonder what a grim kind of nonsense his would have been 

Neither, upon the definitions of that word, let us heed the lexicons 
ponderous as the arguments of their compilers, but rather quote from 
Leigh Hunt, who, in one of his happy, genial pages thus regards this 
| mirth- provoking pleasantry : 
| “*Itis,"’ he says, ‘a very sensible thing in its season, and the dif 
| ference between nonsense not worth tz king , and nonsense worth it, 
| is simply this, that the former is the re sult of a defic iency of ideas, 
the latter of a superabundance of them. * The want of this 
| enjoyment,” he adds, ‘“‘is at once a defect and a deterioration—a 
| falling-off from the pure, uncontradicted blithesomeness of child- 
| hood—dust g gathered in the watch, and perplexing our passing hours. 
But the divine Shakespeare—the man to whom we go for eve rythin; g 
| and are sure to find it, grave, melancholy, or merry—what said he to 
| this exquisite kind of nonsense—this something wiser than wisdom ? 
* * * Mercutio and Benedict are almost entirely made up of wit 
| and animal spirits; and delightful fellows they are: and ready, from 
| their very tastes, to perform the most serious and manly offices.” 
Truly, a little nonsense is an excellent thing. There are tragedies 








| enough in life, and troubles, and sadnesses. ‘Tis well to put them 
|aside awhile, and let the conversation turn from “ grave to gay.” 
Se Eee 


SCHUBERT'S SYMPHONY IN B MINOR. 


I shudder at the awful airs that flow 
Across my soul; I hear crushed hopes that wail 
And flutter their brief wings and sudden fail-- 
Wild tender cries that sing and dance and go 
In wonderful sweet troops. I cannot know 
What rends within my soul what unseen veil, 
And tells anew what strangely well-known tale 
Of infinite gladness and of infinite woe. 


Was I long since thrust forth from Heaven's door, 
Where in that music I had borne my part ? 

Or bad this symphony its birth before 
The pulse of nature turned to laws of art ? 

O what familiar voice, from what far shore, 
Calls to a voice that answers in my heart ? 





— The Academy. 
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Tue largest organ in the world has just been 
built at Ludwigsburg and put in the cathedral 
at Riga. It measures 32 by 36 feet and 65 feet 
in height and has 6826 pipes with 124 sound- 
ing stops. 


ONLY one new name with the regular sub- 
scription price of the VisIToR, $1.50, is all 
that is required to secure one of the ‘* Church 
& Co’s. Dollar Library,” bound in boards. See 
notice elsewhere. 


THE London Musical Standard is now issued 
in a pretty pink cover which adds much to its 
Mr. E., 
distinguished organist of London is its efficient 
editor, and the paper ranks among the best of 
musical and art journals. 


general appearance. 


H. Turpin, a 


‘what is the 
good of second rate art ?”’? Ruskin replied: ‘I 
Fifth 


rate, sixth rate, to a hundred rate art is good. 


To the student who asked, 
am glad you asked me that question. 


Art that gives a pleasure to any one has a right 
to exist. For instance, if I can only draw a 
duck that looks as though he waddled, I may 
give pleasure to the last baby of our hostess, 
while a flower beautifully drawn will give 
pleasure to her eldest girl, who is just begin- 
ning to learn botany, and it may be useful to 
The true outline of a 
leaf shown to a child may turn the whole 
life. Second rate art is useful to 
a greater number of people than even first rate 


some man of science. 


course of its 
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art—there are so few minds of high enough 
order to understand the highest kind of art. 
Many more people find pleasure in Copely or 
Fielding, thanin Turner. Most people only 
see the small vulgarisms in Turner, and cannot 
appreciate his grander qualities.” We com- 
mend Ruskin’s remarks to those who are un- 
willing to acknowledge anything of merit in 
music outside of the severely classic composi- 
tions of the masters. 


Life is responsible for the following: What 
becomes of all the floral offerings which the 
queens of the footlights receive from their ad- 
mirers in front? They are disposed of different- 
ly, according to the recipient. I know of one 
case in which they are sold right away, and I 
understand that a great prima donna disposes 
by contract of all the bouquets she receives. 
This lady, like many another fine singer, has 
excellent business qualifications, and certainly 
knows how to look after her own 
Mdme. Pauline Lucca, I believe, in whatever 
city of the world she finds herself, sends all her 
floral gifts to the hospitals. 


interests. 





DupDLEy Buck does not deny to American 
Colleges the right to grant musical degrees, 
but has a personal dislike for titles himself, and 
doubts the utility of bestowing them. 


He says 
further in a note to the A. M. T. A. : 


** Speaking for myself only, I would say in 
reply to this, that I trust they would not give 
the degreeof Doctor of Music. What the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music may be I have no 
definite idea, but have meantime no opinion of 
bachelorhood any way, provided a man can 
support a wife. That title in itself has a for- 
lorn sound, which I cannot but think must 
have a depressing effect upon its recipient, un- 
less intended to incite him to renewed en- 
deavor, and thus get rid of it.” 


THE London Musical Standard, in quoting 
from an editorial in a late Visiror, upon 
‘*Naturalness,’’ says: 


Readers may be reminded of Rossini’s say- 
ing that success came of seeking to be natural 
rather than striving to be original. The astute, 
worldly advice of the old lady of fashion, ex- 
pressed to her daughter in the musical signs 
**C sharp, B natural,” is not without a lesson 
even for the artist. Seriously, there is a dan- 
ger in these days of frantic struggling after 
originality, ‘* falsely so called,’ becoming the 
fashion, instead of earnest, patient searchings 
for the beautiful. English musicians need 
specially to be warned in face of recent ex- 
periences to follow more and more the natural 








England, and thatany music dealer who chose 
to do so could republish it, it would hardly 
have brought the sum paid for the plates at 
this sale. The Nationality of the “ pirates” 
makes all the difference in the world. 





Curved or Straight ? 


A discussion has arisen of late as to the pro- 
per position of the fingersin Piano forte play- 
ing. A thorough investigation of the subject 
leaves no doubt as to the desirability of the 
curved position above all others, yet there are 
many teachers and professionals who contend 
that the better method is to play with the fin- 
gers straight or nearly so. 

It is true that some of our best piano players 
use this method, if it can be called one, but 
investigation will show that they are good 
players in spite of the manner of playing and 
not because of it. There are a large number 
of good pianists, some of whom now adorn 
the concert stage who play well with very bad 
methods, and some of whom have no methods 
atall. Born to play, and lacking the proper 
instruction at the start, little, if any attention 
is paid to position as long as the fingers pro- 
duce the desired ‘‘ effects.” 

Some of our best composers and ‘‘literary fel- 
lars ’’ produce most exquisite compositions in 
a chirography almost unreadable to ordinary 
mortals, Methods in writing are not thought 
of, it is the result, the musicial idea, the plot 
or story that absorbs the writer. In some such 
way as this some of our noted pianists have 
been “roped in” to a method which to our 
mind is no method at all. 

Nature delightsin curves. The line of beauty 
is one. Force and strength is obtained by 
them. Curveshold things. Try to pick upa 
basket with straight fingers. Attempt to carry 
a hod of coal or a pail of water with the arm 
in a vertical position. In carrying heavy 
weights the curve is always employed. 

It is the same in striking. The blacksmith’s 
hammer is curved, or at a right angle, which 
for the present purpose amounts to about the 
same thing. Why does he not employ a straight 
piece of iron? Try to drive a nail with a bar 
ofiron; then try a hammer and note the differ- 
ence. Nature taught the ancients the secret 
of strength, All their implements for striking 
are curved or at right angles, or become so 
when used in the hand, the hand and the im- 
plement together forming the curve or angle. 





promptings of their own talents. 


WHILE our English brethren are very justly 
making an ado over ‘*‘ pirated” editions of their 
copyright songs, it may not be out of place 
to call attention to a recent sale in London of 
the plates and copyrights of the stock of Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Romer, in which among others 
the plates ofa ‘‘pirated” edition of ‘ Eileen 
Alannah ”’ a song by our well-known Ameri- 


$1,400.00. This piece it is presumed brought 
this price under the impression that like others 
sold at the same time, it was copyright. Ifit 





| 
| 
can composer, J. R. Thomas, was sold for | 


had been known that it was non copyright in 


A curve or angle resists opposing forces 
where a horizontal line would fail to do so. 
The athlete acts upon this principle in all his 
sports and games. In piano playing the cur- 
ved fingers can produce a much more power- 
ful tone or chord, and with less danger of in- 
jury, than can be produced by any other posi- 
tion. By the use of the curve the fingers al- 


ways retain their power and beauty, any other 
position is weakening and is apt to spoil the 
shape of the hand, 

In order to get a good grasp of the organ and 
piano, so as to become their master and make 
them do ones bidding, one must follow Nature’s 
methods in the use of curves and angles. 














Musical Degrees. 





There are more Professors of Music in the 
land than one can shake a stick at. Some of 
these bear the title worthily, others have yet 
to demonstrate their fitness for it. Self-con- 
ferred titles are of little value as indicative of 
real worth. 


“Self praise goes but little ways,” 


and one who is egotistical enough to himself 
attach ‘** Prof.”’ to his name is hardly compe- 
tent to decide the question upon its real 
merits. 

Of late the title ‘* Professor’? has come into 
disrepute among musical and literary men by 
the free use of it made by charlatans and men of 
indifferent or no attainments in their own profes- 
sion, as well as by its adoption by patent medi- 
cine venders, peddlers, and others of likeilk. A 
musician of fine tastes is not likely to make very 
prominent his well-earned and properly con- 
ferred title of ‘* Professor,’’ when before his eyes 
on every street he reads upon banners and signs 
the legend, ** Mr. , Professor of Tonsorial 
Manipulation; ”' ‘‘ Professor of Boot-blacking,”’ 
‘** Prof. A. B., cures ingrowing toe-nails,”” &c, 
It is said that one will hardly go wrong in 





addressing a stranger ‘‘down South” by the 
title of **Colonel.’’ But Professors up North 
are far more numerous than Colonels in the 
South. 

Dudley Buck’s position in this matter is well 
taken. He does not deny the right of Am- 
erican colleges to grant musical degrees, as 
was at first supposed, but questions the pro- 
priety of doing so, at least until the musicians 
have shown very special fitness for the honor 
by a life-work likely to be of permanent value 
to the art. He objects altogether to the title 
of Doctor of Music, does not so much object 
to the much-abused title of Professor, but 
personally dislikes all manner of titles, and 
for himself will have none of them. He is 
probably nauseated, for reasons given above, 
and, like Agassiz, prefers the simple and yet 
grand old title of teacher, which, by the way, 
is to our mind the best of them all. 

A word to the American College of Musi- 
cians, recently organized, will not be out of 
place here. It has taken upon itself the 
power to confer degrees. This very fact will 
draw musical charlatans to its doors for the 
purpose of getting handles to their names. No 
stone will be left unturned by the unscrup- 
ulous to gain their ends, and no subterfuge 
will be untried which will help them to hood- 
wink the examiners of the college. We haven’t 
the least particle of doubt but that the Board 
of Examiners will do their best to prevent un- 
worthy persons from securing the benefits of 
the institution, but we would caution them in 
time. Many will desire to enter in, but shall 
not be able ; these will seek to climb up some 
other way. Guard, then, all the approaches, 
let the degrees conferred be few, and only 
upon those who have given unmistakable 
evidence that ‘* they should be remembered by 
what they have done.” 





City Hotes. | 
Miss Emma Heckle, who has been visiting 
her old home, will return to Chicago, Septem- 
ber 5th. 
Mr. C. H. Baetens has composed a new fan- 
tasia for orchestra, entitled ‘*‘ A Midsummer’s 
Holiday.” 
Mr. Trott is reorganizing St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Choir, which is to consist of eight men 
and sixteen boys, surpliced. 





Alexander Haig, one of our best musicians, 
has been directing the orchestra of the Opera 
Company at Evansville, Ind. 


Mr. Michael Brand has entered the lists as a 
composer, and has produced a sett of waltzes 
which will be heard during the Exposition. 


Mr. Herman Auer has accepted the position 
of Professor of Music in the Tuskaloosa (Ala.) 
Female Seminary, and will shortly remove his 
family to that place. The best wishes of a 
large number of friends go with him. 


Mr, P. G. Hull and wife, of Cincinnati, have 
been enthusing the musical people of Mon- 
teagle, Tenn. Besides a miscellaneous con- 
cert, Mr. Hull’s cantanta of ‘* Jephthah”’ was 
given a most successful representation. 


The Cincinnati Music Schools have kept 
*‘open house” all summer, and most of them 
have done a profitable business. Miss Baur’s 
Conservatory gave a recital a short time ago, 
which was fully equal in point of merit to 
those held during the busy season. 


Mr. Charles F. Lang, the popular tenor, 
comes of an unusually musical family, all the 
brothers, four or five of them, having fine 
voices. Mr. A. J. Lang, of Fort Wayne, has 
an exceptionally fine bass voice, and he is 
much sought after in musical circles. A brother 
residing in Cleveland ranks high as a vocalist. 


The editor has been spending a short vaca- 
tion at Spring Beach, Rome City, Ind., a 
most @elightful place that he can heartily rec- 
ommend to any one seeking needed rest and 
quiet. Mr. Triplet and wife, and the genial 
clerk, are untiring in their efforts to give their 
guests all the comforts and enjoyment possible. 
It is at this place the famous ‘Island Park 
Assemblies ” are held. 


Mr. John Howard, the well known voice 
teacher of New York, will open the coming 
year in Cincinnati, and will be ready to re- 
ceive pupils for the study of voice and elocu- 
tion, at his rooms on Fourth street, after Sep- 
tember Ist. Mr. Howard’s method is a pe- 
culiar one, and never fails to produce marked 
changes for the better in all voices, after the 
first few lessons. Ministers and public speak- 
ers, as well as singers, are alike benefited by 
his instructions. 


It has been suggested, and strongly urged, by 
a number of our best local singers, that there 
should be given at the opening of the Twelfth 
Industrial Exposition, a Grand Choral Con- 
cert. All who took part will remember with 
pleasure a similar concert given in 1879, There 
was remarkable enthusiasm and interest shown 
on the part of the Chorus, that resulted in a 
most successful and pleasurable Concert. The 
Commissioners take pleasure in making the 
following announcements, trusting that they 
have the hearty co-operation of the chorus 
singers of the city: ‘* There will be a Grand 
Chorus Concert given on the evening of Sep- 
tember 3d, by a Select Chorus of Five Hundred 
Singers, full Orchestra, Organ and Soloists. 
The following numbers will be given under 
the direction of Mr. B. W. Foley: Heavens 
are Telling, Creation; March and Chorus, 
Tannhauser ; Inflammatus, Stabat Mater; Hal- 





lelujah, Messiah. 
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It’s Me, 


‘* Somebody’s tall and handsome ; ”’ 
Indeed, you are right, my friend. 
At least, you can gen’rally chance ’em, 
These chaps that are lony at the end; 
For grace is not found in a biscuit, 
And beauty don’t live in a stump. 
But the willowy form, you may risk it, 
To keep timid hearts on a jump. 


’ 


** Somebody’s tall and handsome ;’ 
The truth of your song is clear. 

If you know of a maiden that wants him, 
Please tell her she’ll find him here. 

The chap you describe much resembles 
Myself, and is true to the life. 

Great Scott! how my foolish hand trembles. 
Good-bye, I must quit, here’s my wife!! 

Thos. P. Culiar. 





- — 


Music and Musicians. 


The Opera House in Paris is illuminated by 
electricity. 

Henry F. Miller, the piano maker, of Boston, 
died August 14. 

Liszt is said to have become blind by the 
excessive use of tobacco and brandy. 

M. Alexander presented M. Pasdeloup, the 
retiring conductor, before his benefit concert, 
with the datom which Mendelssohn gave Ber- 
lioz. 

Frederick Clay, the English composer, who 
was paralyzed about six months ago, is still 
lying paralyzed on one side, and 1s bereft of 
speech. 

Two charity concerts were recently given in 
London, in which both orchestra and choi: 
were composed entirely of ladies, under the 
management of Lady Folkestone. 

L’Academie des Beaux Arts, in Paris, has 
awarded the Montbinnie prize of 3,000 francs 
to the composer, Leo Delibes, on account of 
the success, wherever produced, of his opera, 
** Lakme. ”’ 

The Gau/ots says that Gounod is to write a 
work for the Birmingham Festival, to be held 
in 1885. The London Review feels inclined to 
ask whether these festivals are held solely for 
the encouragement of foreign composers ? 


At a meeting of the Committee of the Sir 
Michael Costa Testimonial Fund, after a pro- 
posal to utilize the money for a musical schol- 
arship had been rejected, it was resolved to re- 
turn the various subscriptions to the subscribers. 


The London Musical Standard says that the 
Salvation Army is now adopting widely the 
brass band method of attracting attention. A 
father and three sons led the way as a brass 
quartette, known as the ‘*‘ Happy Family.” 
Now, there are hundreds of brass bands in the 
‘“‘Army.” Over five thousand instruments 
were purchased last year, at acost of $95,000. 


Says the London Musical Standard: Three 
French artists, Mme. Jaell, Pauline Viardot, 
and Camille Saint-Saens, walked out of the 


concert room at Carlsruhe lately upon the oc- 
casion of the performance of Wagner's 
** Kaiser March.” The sensitive artists should 
have remembered where they were, and that 
artists should prefer to be cosmopolitan rather 
than patriotic when publicly engaged away 
from home. 

The Vienna Municipality have recently 
passed a measure of interest to the musical 
world. A portion of the new cemetery has 
been set apart’ for the interment of the 
‘“«Mighty Dead,” and the remains of Beet- 
hoven and Schubert are to be removed there- 
to. The Society of the Conservatoire will 
provide a monument for Beethoven, while that 
for Schubert will be furnished by the Men’s 
Choral Union. 
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The Power of a Song. 


Pretty maiden, on a stool ; 
Evening zephyrs, fresh and cool, 
Kiss the roses on her cheek, 
(Roses painted twice a week). 
Dainty fingers, snow-white keys, 
Music floats upon the breeze 
From that noble parlor grand, 
Touched by pretty maiden’s hand, 


Il. 
Ruby lips are parted now, 
(They are painted, too, I trow), 
Showing teeth of whitest pearl—- 
(Papa bought them for his girl). 
Golden tress on forehead fair, 
(Some poor shop girl’s lovely hair), 
As she sings doth make her look 
Like a picture in a book. 


Ill, 


Standing by with folded arms, 
Gazing on her many charms, 
One whose very attitude 
Makes him out a silly dude, 
Feels that she has cooked his hash. 
Yes, my friends, it is a mash— 
Mashed his heart, his hopes, his head ; 
Better had she killed him dead, 

IV, 
Six months passes, wedding day, 
Lot of flowers, ‘* pa will pay.” 
Presents piled up mountain high, 
(Borrowed from the stores near by). 
Charlie’s toggs would clothe a prince, 
(Tailor waiting ever since). 
Maiden’s fixings bought in France, 
(Papa’s dollars had to dance). 

v. 
Two years later, washing day, 
Bankrupt papa passed away. 
Pretty maiden at atub, 
Blistered knuckles, how they rub, 
Music? Yes, but not the same 
That had set his heart aflame, 
Charlie holds a squalling brat 
As a dog would hold a rat. 

vi. 
Maiden thinks she has been fooled, 
Charlie’s love is somewhat cooled, 
Doesn’t care to hear her sing. 
Music’s charm? There’s no such thing. 
Thinks he never can forget 
When he smoked his cigarette, 
Free and happy all day long, 
Ere he heard the maiden’s song. 

THOMAS P, CULIAR. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 


LovIsvVILLE, Ky.—Miss Ethel . Crippen, 
formerly a student in the College of Music, 
Cincinnati, has opened a music school in 
Louisville. 


MONTEAGLE, TENN., AUGUST I6TH. 
A magnificent audience greeted enchusiasti- 
cally the rendition of *‘ Jephthah” to-night, 
fully seven thousand people being present, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Pupils of Mrs. G. 
C. Smith have recently given their sixteenth 
rehearsal in Music and Elocution. The read- 
ings and musical selections were among the 
best. 


CHAMBERLAIN, DAK.—A Musical Festival 
on an extended scale was held at this place 
from August 2Ist to 27, in which a large array 
of talent, local and imported, took part under 
the direction of H. S. Perkins, of Chicago. 
Mr. Perkins conducted a similar Festival 


at 
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Clear Lake Park, Iowa, August 12th to the 


20th, assisted by W. F. Heath, of Fort Wayne, 
| Ind., Otto Schmidt the well known Violinist 
and Pianist, and others. 


|  DeFiaAnce, O.—The Normal Music School 
| gave aconcert at this place August Ist, under 

the direction of J. F. Kinsey, with J. B. Les- 
lie, Pianist. The program was a fine one and 
consisted of solos, choruses and instrumental 
selections, 


Norwicu, Conn.—Mr. J. A. Butterfield, 
the well known composer, sends us a program 
of his pupils’ concert recently given. It is 
made up of choice selections from the best 
writers. The performance was undoubtedly 
a credit to all concerned. 


| ZANESVILLE, O.—The First Grand Musical 
Festival at Zanesville is in progress as we go 
to press. The concerts are under the direction 
of M. Brand and Wm. Lilienthal, with solo ar- 
tists of local reputation, and also from the 
College of Music of Cincinnati. 


Go.psporo, N. C.—A Grand Musical Fes- 
tival was recently given in this place under the 
management of W. H. Neave, of Salisbury. 
Mr. Neave is an enterprizing teacher, and the 
various accounts we have seen of his work, 
show him to be alive and wide awake to the 
musical interest of the South. 


ASHLEY, O.—A Musical Convention was 
held at this place, beginning Aug. 18th, under 
the direction of Wm. H. Pontius of Mansfield. 
Mr. Pontius conducted a convention at this 
place last year. Both were decided successes 





| and have added new laurels to the wreath of 
this popular teacher and composer. 
The St. Louis Spectator says: ‘*Mrs. K. J. 
| Brainard leaves this week for Davenport. On 
account of her recent and severe illness of 
several weeks, the Mary Institute rehearsal 
was given up. The first one that has been 
| omitted in eighteen years. Mrs. Brainard’s 


illness was the result of long continued over- 
work.”’ 

MICHIGAN City, INpD.—The American N or- 
mal Musical Institute closed its 11th annual 
session at Michigan City, Ind., August Ist, 
with a public performance of the ** Creation,” 
under the direction «f J. M. Stillman, Mus. 
Doc The solo parts were taken by Mr. and 
Mrs. S. W. Straub, and Mr. W. F. Werschkul. 
Students were in attendance fromeleven differ- 
ent states. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—We have received a pro- 
gram of the closing concert of Dr. Palmer's 
Summer School of Music, held at Meadville 
this 


season. The program is an unusually 
strong one. The chorus was supported by a 
full orchestral and piano accompaniment, 


Among the leading soloists were Miss Belle 








| 





McClintock, Mme. Alberti, Mr. H. H. McGran- 
nahan &c 





Cappa in Louisville. 
DEAR VISITOR : 

Again the music-loving people of Louisville 
are enjoying the presence of Professor Cappa 
and his justly-renowned Seventh Regiment 
Band, from New York City. They opened our 
Exposition last year, and, during their stay, 
completely captivated everybody, so that 
the management, in order to prevent open re- 
bellion, were forced to bring them back again. 
To any one who has felt the subtle power 
that lives in Professor Cappa’s smile, there is | 
no cause for astonishment. A more genial na- | 
ture it would be hard to find. This, coupled 
with his fame as the greatest leader of military 
bands in America, gives him an enviable posi- 
tion in the hearts of the people. Indeed, 
without Cappa and his music our great South- 





| ern exposition would lack one of its leading 


attractions, The afternoon and evening con- 
certs are attended by thousands of--not idle 
listeners, but enraptured worshipers, who sit 
spell-bound beneath his magic baton. His 
programmes embrace some of the most classic 
compositions knowns to musicians, and our 
neighbors in musical Cincinnati will, no 
doubt, think we are being fed on indigestible 
food, Come and see how it agrees with us, 
WESTENDORF. 





Apollo Prizes. 


The Apollo Musical Club, of Chicago, offers 
the following prizes for the two best Four-Part 
Songs, with English text, for male voices un- 
accompanied: First Prize, $100 00; Second 
Prize, $50.00. The accepted songs will become 
the property of the Club, and will be sung at 
one of the Subscription Concerts of the com- 
ing season (1884-5. 

The competition is open only to composers 
now residing in America, in accordance with 
the following conditions: 

1. The songs must not occupy more than 
eight minutes in performance. 

2. All MSS. accompanied by a sealed letter 
must be sent to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Award, No. 152 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on or before January 1, 1885. 
The MSS. must not contain the name of the 
author, but must bear a fictitious name. The 
accompanying sealed letter must bear the same 
fictitious name on the outside, and also a re- 
turn address, and must contain within the full 
name and address of the author. No letters 
will be opened until a decision has been 
reached awarding the prizes, and then only 
the letters of the successful competitors. The 
other compositions and letters will be returned 
to the return address indicated on the outside 
of the sealed envelopes. 

3. The Committee of 
right to réject all MSS. 

The following gentlemen have kindly con- 
sented to act as Committee of Award: Mr. 

William L. Tomlins, Director of the Apollo 
Musical Club; Mr. Hans Balatka, Mr. Clar- 
| ence Eddy. Mr. Philo A. Otis, Chairman. On 
behalf of the Board of Management. N. D. 
Pratt, President; W. G. E. Pierce, Secretary. 





Award reserve the 
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Irish Love Songs. 





Without an exception, says the London 
Spectator, Irish love songs are pervaded by a 
spirit which, so far as we know, we could not 
find in any English love songs whatever—a 
spirit of graceful.and, to our minds, charming 
playfulness, so expressed that you never doubt 
fora moment that the light, sometimes even 
derisive words cover an affectionateness—not 
a passion, mind—so deep that, but for the 
laugh, it might give way to tears. English 
poets have many moods in their love songs, 
but not, we think, exactly this one—not this 
union of sincere feeling, sometimes even of 
worshiping feeling, with an inner sense of a 
certain comedy in the situation, as if the poet 
would not suffer himself to be quite serious. 
We could produce from English collections, 
specimens burning with passion, alive with 
worship, saturated with affectionateness, full 


| of longing, of rapture, or of that melancholy 


**want,” that sense of something missing, and 
never to be replaced, which is the distinctive 
note of the English poetry of love. But for 
the special tone of these Irish songs, this love- 
making by a man who is dancing the while, 
yet, in dancing, is full of the wish to win his 
love, and is fearful lest in his highest jumps he 
should ever cease to seem as admiring as he 
feels, we should, we fear, in English poetry 
look in vain. 
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The Melodist. 


The melodists have generally been men in- 
nocent of such lofty notions as intellectual and 
moral purposes: still less of philanthropic or 
political ends. And at the same time, to do 
them justice, they have—at least while creating 
—but little regard for fame or applause. No 
man ever did, or ever will, create a beautiful 
melody to please anybody else but himself. It is 
the glory of this form of art to be, in a certain 
sense, purposeless. IJnacertainsense. \t has no 
ulterior design ; no other object beyond the su- 
preme one of developing and completing its 
own beautiful existence; in the accomplish- 
ment of which there may be passion and ten- 
sion. Lofty and sublime emotion, too, but no 
after-thought. And there are people who 
find this selfish! Just as there are people who 
are envious at the spectacle, or rather at the 
suspicion, of ecstatic worship in religion. 
What business has that lazy creature to be en- 
joying commune with the powers above which 
we do not share? Stone him! To which it 
may be answered, whose fault is it but your 
own that you do not obtain, if not a share, at 
least a reflex of the ecstacy? The true blot 
on the monastic system is not that its devotees 
do, but that they do not, give themselves to 
meditation on things celestial. If they did, 
they would soon discover how little avails 
cloister, cell, or even continued solitude, for 
the purpose. If I have ventured on a bold 
simile it is because although art is not, and 
never can be, religion, yet art—and above all 
arts, music—furnishes us with frequent and 
apt figures or shadows of the conditions of re- 
ligious thought. Some of you at least will 
understand me. But our business is with the 
type. 

And I say that not only is this intellectual 
freedom from external responsibility essential 
to the creation of melody, but it is in this that 
lies its true and inestimable service to the rest 
of us. It is the highest benefit it is capable of 
rendering, and one which is intrinsically worth 
all our toiling and moiling--even though we 
be in search of order, truth, and light; for 
here are the things we seek for. Only we may 
not load the creature with more than it is fitted 
to bear. 

Yet there are critics of our day who arraign 
the melodists, including not only Rossini, but 
even Mozart, with want of earnestness! These 
nigger-drivers grudge that they cannot put the 
very birds of the air into harness. There are 
certain people about who will have all their 
dogs bark ; and who know only one maxim— 
about the provision made by a certain person 
for ‘‘ idle hands.’’ Idleness, in their dialect, 
being a refusal to run in their team. Mr. 
Ruskin—-or some other stickler for earnestness, 
purpose, and diligence (or is it Kingsley ?) 
yet complains that our generation has packed 
the clouds into cylinders, making them carry 
us at their own lightning speed. It is better 
for an unmuzzled dog in the streets in July, 
than for a child astray in school hours. And 
our intellectual pastors and masters—who 
have cleverly contrived to slip a ring through 
our conscience, as a knowing drover does 
through a bull’s nose—are so earnestly per- 
suading us to put our shoulder to the wheel 
(their wheel, is it ?) that bye and bye we artists 
especially shall resent this uninvited disci- 
pline, and grow suspicious. We shall ask, in 
the true and Ciceronian sense, Cui bono? 
meaning, not ‘*What is the good of this?” 
but ‘*Who’s the fellow that’s going to get two- 
pence out of this job ?” 

Yet for those of us who, in this generation, 
have run our necks into the collar, and who 
do not expect, or perhaps wish to get out of it 
till our work is done, is it more worthy to de- 
spise and revile those who have kept their 
freedom, or to accept thankfully the flowers 
they throw us, in evidence that there is sun- 





| shine somewhere, though we have chosen to 

| work in the shade? Is there no good to us in 
the life of those whose lot it is simply to be 
the exponent of grace and loveliness, without 
parading their duty ?—Antonio Mirica, London 
Trade Review, 
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The Abbe Franz Liszt. 


The works of the greatest composer of Hun- 
gary are well known in this country, in which, 
happily, musical culture is increasing. When, 
therefore, a few days ago a telegram was re- 
ceived from Berlin stating that Franz Liszt had 
become blind at Bayreuth, the alleged cause 
being an excessive use of tobacco and brandy, 
| 





and that he was about to retire and end his 
days at Weimar, concern was generally felt 
that the career of so wonderful a genius as he 
had terminated. Only two days later his ad- 
mirers living in this country w«re relieved of 
anxiety on his account by the welcome news 
that he had sent an autograph letter to his 
frien'is denying that he had become blind at 
Bayreuth, and stating that he was still able to 
work without difficulty. Now comes the wel- 
come intelligence that the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimer has granted him an annuity of $1,500. 
The life of Liszt has been that of a man of 
eminent gifts, successful notwithstanding the 
faults, errors, and inconsistencies not unfre- 
quently expressed in the character of men of his 
type. He was born at Raiding, in Hungary, 
Oct. 22, 1811. His father, who was in the 
service of Prince Esterhazy, possessed musical 
tastes and culture, and assiduously cultivated 
| the gift which he recognized in his child. At 
| 9 years of age this precocious genius made a 
public appearance at Presburg, when his skill 
in playing the piano forte excited great aston- 
| ishment. 
| At a suitable age he was sent to Vienna, 
| where Czerny and Salieri had charge of his 
musical education, the cost of which was de- 
| frayed by two Hungarian noblemen. While 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





there he worked with the greatest assiduity. 
At the end of eighteen months of severe study 
he undertook to give a series of concerts in 

Vienna, Munich, and other centers of musical 

culture, which proved brilliantly successful. 

He was then under 12 years of age. In 1823 

hisfather took him to France, with the inten- 
| tion of giving him the advantage of a course at 
| the Conservatoire. He was refused admission 
to that institution, but made influential friends 
while in Paris. His performances before the 
Duke of Orleans elicited great admiration. As 
the pet and idol of society in the French capi- 
tal, Liszt carried himself with restraint and 
self-possession, under the tutelage of his father, 
who seems to have been a man of great pru- 
dence. 

Between 1824 and 1827 Liszt continued to 
astonish by his brilliant playing. During this 
period he visited England twice, and there, as 
everywhere else, was warmly received. When, 
in 1827, his father died, Liszt became ‘‘ lord of 
himself, that heritage of woe.’’ The next four 
years of his life were largely wasted in dissipa- 
tion and religious extravagances equally in- 
jurious to progress in his art. When, in 1831, 
he heard Paganini, he was inspired with the 
ambition to become to the piano, what that 
eminent man was to the violin, an unequaled 
master of the instrument. 
triumphs followed, won in European capitals 
of artandculture. In 1845 he was made lead- 
er of the court concerts and operas at Weimar. 
It was in 1865 that Liszt becamea monk 
in the chapel of the Vatican, Rome. Hence, 
he is frequently called the Abbe Liszt. Six 
years after he returned to Hungary, where he 
was granted a pension of $3,000 a year. In 
1875 he was appointed Director of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Music. Of late he has 
lived in Bayreuth. 
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Monteagle. 


Epitok VISITOR : 

About one hundred and twenty miles south 
of Nashville, Tenn., on the Chattanooga Rail- 
road, is the little village of Cowen, where, at 
the foot of the Cumberland Mountains, stands 
a rusty but powerful looking old engine, await- 
ing its passengers up the rocky pass to Mon- 
teagle. This beautiful spot lies at the extreme 
top of the Cumberlands, only fourteen miles 
from Cowen, and at an elevation of twenty- 
two hundred feet. On arriving here we find a 
city of cottages and tents. The Monteagle 
Sunday School Assembly is now in session, as 
also is the C. L. S. C. rhe lectures delivered 
daily in the amphitheatre attract large crowds 
to that plac e. The lecture delivered by Mr. 
Wallace Bruce, of New York, entitled 
‘*Woman in Shakespeare,” has made this 
gentleman (Shakespeare), as well as Mr. 
Bruce, very popular among the fair sex of the 
mountain. Perhaps to all the most interesting 
event of the season was in the rendition of 
the cantata of ‘‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,”’ given 
in full costumes at the Amphitheatre on Satur- 
day, the 16th. The performance was in every 
way a grand success. During the performance 
of Saturday night arrangements were made 
to reproduce it on Wednesday night, August 
21st, for the benefit of those who were yet to 
come. ‘* Jephthath Day” was 
and excursion trains rolled up the mountain 


announced, 


with the largest crowd that has ever visited 
Monteagle. It was the ‘ Red-letter” day of 
the year. 

I would like to bottle up some of this moun- 
tain air for you. It would be better than a 
surprise party to Cincinnati. During our stay 
here we have never slept under less than two 
heavy blankets. No doubt you think this a 
good place to quit. 


Yours very truly, P. G. HULL. 


A — 


Meyerbeer’s Mother. 


In sketching the lives of the great compos- 
ers, in the London Musical Times, Mr. Joseph 
Bennett interpolates the following interesting 
items concerning Meyerbeer’s mother: 

**She appears to have been a true ‘ Mother 
in Israel’— one of those grand characters in 
whom we still recognize the heroic outlines of 
the women ofthe Bible. With great faith 
and a large heart, of austere morals and ten- 
derest feelings, Amalie Beer was just the 
woman to have great sons, and to develop in 
them the qualities they derived from herself. 
The mother’s influence over her eldest boy 
was immense. She loved him passionately 
and guided him wisely, while he, in return, 
felt for her absolute veneration. A character- 
istic story is told of their relationship in after 
life. Just before ‘Robert le Diable’ was 
produced in Paris, Meyerbeer received from 
his mother a letter marked ‘To be opened 
after the first representation of ‘ Robert.’ In 
returning from the theatre at the close of an 
eventful night, the composer eagerly broke the 
seal and read: ‘The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee. The Lord lift up the light of His 
countenance upon thee and be gracious unto 
thee. The Lord cause His face to shine upon 
thee and give thee Profoundly 
touched at receiving, under such circum- 
stances, the ancient benediction of his people, 
Meyerbeer ever afterwards kept the letter on 
his person asatalisman. This tender love of 
mother and son continued till Amalie Beer was 
called to the reward of her faithful service, 
and it would be well if the letters she wrote to 
the composer during the years of their separa- 
tion were collected and given to the world,” 


peace,’ 
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Snare sate thee 
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About Chinese Music. 


The fixed pitch to which the Chinese agreed 
to conform, is said to have been established 
twenty-six hundred years before the present 
era. Ling-Lung, Minister to Hoang-ti, being 
able to calculate intervals, was appointed to 
determine certain musical points. A dispute 
had arisen respecting pitch and the correspond- 
ing measurements for musical instruments. 
Ling-Lung, on being appealed to, to decide 
upon the matter, walked into the woods, pick- 
edup a bamboo, and, separating it at a_nat- 
ural division, handed it to the disputants for 
the required diapason, which henceforth was 
adopted. 

In the library at Pekin there are four hun- 
dred and eighty-two books on music. It is 
said that 2277 B. C., there were twenty-two 
authors on dance and music, twenty-three on 
ancient music, twenty-four on playing the 
**kin”’ and **chi, ” twenty-four on solemn oc- 
casions, twenty-five on the diameter and cir- 
cumference, and twenty-six on scale construct- 
ion; that 2637 B. C. the quadrature of the 
circle, the duplication of the cube, and deci- 
mal system were studied relatively to music, 
on which science generally was founded. Yet 
Chinese professors of music and amateurs fol- 
low a simple routine of study, and are unable 
to give reasons. The sages alone comprehend 
the canons. The mandarins of music are con- 
sidered superior to those of mathematics. 
Their importance in religious ceremonies, for 
the honor of heaven and great ancestors, has 
been acknowledged from the most remote 
antiquity. 

The College of Musical Mandarins is within 
the Imperial Palace. The head musician in 
China represents the five capital virtues— 
Humanity, Justice, Politeness, Wisdom, and 


Rectitude. Music is taught in the smallest 
schools, 
The compass of Chinese music extends 


through three octaves. The sumptuary laws 
prevent its extension upwards or downwards 
beyond the third ‘* Fa, ”’ which is the key-note 
of the scale, or ** Lu.” 





-_ 


The World’s Exposition. 





The World’s Exposition that is to be open- 
ed at New Orleans, is so far perfected in all its 
departments that it is now in order to state 
that it will be the largest world’s fair ever 
held. The buildings are larger than those 
erected for the Philadelphia centennial. The 
exhibits out-number those of any previous ex- 
position. Each of the States, except possibly 
one or two, will be represented by an exhibit. 
Congress has made a loan of $1,000,000 in 
favor of this centennial exposit‘on. The Uni- 
ted States Government will make a special ex- 
hibit, the largest it has everattempted, costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and to that 
end a mammoth building is being erected in 
the groupe of exposition buildings. The 
Mexican Government has appropriated $200,- 
000, and will erect a special building for its 
unique display. The Central American re- 
publics have been aroused from their long 
slumber, and will be fully represented for the 
first time among the great nations of the earth. 
at the Exposition one may learn more about 
the natural resources of those regions than by 
an ordinary visit to Mexico or Central America. 
To lovers of musica visit to the Exposition will 
be highly gratifying, as there is a music hall, 
capable of seating eleven thousand persons, 
and a stage large enough to hold six hundred 
musicians. Grand concerts will be given dur- 
ing the season. Besides this the fact ought to 
be known that New Orleans is the only city in 
the Union that has had an established opera 


gers think themselves well paid by making a 
visit of pleasure to the quaint old city at any 
time. During the carnival season tens of 
thousands of visitors flock to the Crescent city 
to see the gorgeous pageants prepared annual- 
ly at an expense to the citizens of from $100,- 
000, to $200,000. This lavish expenditure of 
money is for the gratification of strangers and 
home folks, and the displays are absolutely 
free. The citizens of the Southern metropolis 
who do such large things, in such a large way, 
have pledged their word to make their World’s 
Fair the crowning event of the century, and 
they will do it. 





Data of the Deaths of Famous 
Musicians. 
1562. Willaerh. 1826. Weber. 
1594. Palestrina. 1827. Beethoven. 
1594. Lasso Orlando.| 1828. Schubert. 
1643. Monteverde. 1832. Clementi. 
1662. Allegri. 1834. Boilldieu. 
1674, Carrissimi. 1835. Bellini. 
1687. Lulli. 1837. Lesueur. 
1725. Scarlatti, A. 1837. Zingarelli. 
1736. Pergolesi. 1837. Fiorovanti. 
1739. Marcello. 1839. Paer. 
1750. Bach. 1840. Paganini. 
1755. Durante. 1842, Cherubini. 
1757. Scarlatti, D. 1847. Mendelssohn. 
1759. Handel. 1848. Donizetti. 
1764. Rameau. | 1849. Chopin. 
1774. Jounnelli. 1851. Spontini. 
1784. Martini. | 1853. Raimondi. 
1786. Sacchini. | 1856. Schumann. 
1787. Gluck. | 1859, Ricci, L. 
1791. Mozart. | 1862. Halevy. 
1800. Piccinni. | 1864. Meyerbeer. 
1801. Cinnarosa. 1867. Pacini. 
1806. Boccherini. | 1868. Rossini. 
1809. Haydn. | 1870. Mercadante. 
1813. Gretry. 1871. Auber. 
1816, Paisiello. 1877. Ricci, F. 
1817. Mehul. 1877. Petrella. 
1825. Mattei. 1883. Wagner. 
1825. Salieri. 


----NV, Y. Courier. 
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The “Star’’ Question. 


F, W. Root, in commenting upon this sub- 
ject, says: 

Patti, Nilsson, Lucca, Gerster, with perhaps 
Sembrich, Albani, and a very few others, have 
those gifts of voice, intelligence, talent, face, 
figure and vigor, and those attainments in 
music .dramatique, address and versatility, 
which enable them to sustain satisfactorily the 
enormous requirements which grand opera 
makes upon the prima donna. 

The world does not seem able to produce 
more than about a scanty dozen of such peo- 
ple ata time, not enough to supply all the 
large capitals of the world, including Chicago, 
which have wealth enough to pay whatever is 
required to obtain the best, and want a season 
of grand opera every year. An active demand 
and a short supply results in high prices here 
as elsewhere. A fine mounting of opera, as a 
principal attraction, will not fill a house; we 
have the best that can be done in scenic effects 
and in many other ways, and fn prices that ad- 
mit of greater effects of the kind than operas. 
Neither 1s a fine chorus or orchestra enough 
for the purpose; we can hear these to better 
advantage in the concert room. [na word, 
the works which constitute the repertory of 
our Italian opera season require stars to give 
them vitality and interest. Nothing less will 
do it. How long this institution, Italian op- 
era, is destined to continue in existence, I will 
not venture to predict. I am only recording 











Vogler’s system of teaching was highly 
stimulative in character, its main features be- 
ing severe critical attacks upon every exercise, 
the author of which had to defend it as best he 
could, and was, therefore, most unlikely to put 
anything down without thought as to how he 
would meet the demand for a reason. Regu- 
larly, after the morning mass, the Abbe met 
his pupils to give them an oral lesson in coun- 
terpoint; and then he announced a theme or 
themes for development in one or the other of 
the musical forms. Later in the day these 
exercises were taken one by one and severely 
analyzed by the master, who also required the 
pupils to do the same. Then, perhaps, Vog- 
ler and the boys would sally forth to the 
cathedral, which had two organs, at each of 
which a pupil was placed, with orders to im- 
provise in turn against the other on some given 
theme, the old Abbe, who was accounted the 
best organist in Germany, winding up with an 
effusion of his own. Weber used to say in 
after years that ‘‘Never did the Abbe pour 
forth such wondrous angel tones or thunder 
peals on the instrument in such rich beauties 
of fancy, as when he thus sat and played alone 
for his ‘three dear boys. ’” 


Handel and the Irish. 








Handel, whom musicians consider the great- 
est prodigy in music, was systematically abused 
in London by such literary coteries as Addison 
and Steele. When ‘* The Messiah ” was pro- 
duced in Dublin not one word was said about 
itin London. Finally the Universal Spectator 
remarked that ‘‘ old Handel had been bring- 
ing out a piece of sacrilege among the Irish.” 
Scheelcher says: ‘The enthusiasm which 
Handel’s works excited at Dublin, and the 
personal welcome which had been accorded 
him there, presented a happy contrast to the 
state of things under which he had suffered at 
London.” The British snobs resolved to give 
parties during Lent to break up Handel’s mu- 
sical entertainments. Horace Walpole at- 
tacked him, For the second time he was made 
a bankrupt in London after he had succeeded 
in Ireland, at the moment the renown of his 
works was increasing more and more through- 
out Europe. He became blind in the nation 
he had brought refinement and taste to, but 
lived long enough to survive one age of his 
enemies, and the next generation had to cower. 





Dressing to Music. 


A LONG BRANCH GIRL’S SCHEME, 


For ingenuity in the matter of zsthetic pleas- 
ures, the American girl leads the world. A 
young lady of Long Branch has introduced a 
music-box into her bathing house, which plays 
appropriate tunes while she is preparing for 
her bath. Could anything possibly be more 
sweetly or delightfully wsthetic? Starting off 
with **As I View Those Scenes So Charm- 
ing, ’’ the tinkling instrument switches on to 
‘*Give Me a Home by the Sea.”’ The fair 
mermaid takes down her back hair to the tune 
of ‘*Sweet Violets,”? and dashes out of the 
bathing-house amid the strains of ‘* A Life on 
the Ocean Wave.” The tunes are soarranged 
that when she returns, wet and dripping, the 
orchestra strikes up ‘* Shivery Shaky, Oh, Oh, 
Oh; Criminy Cricky, Isn’t it Cold?”? and she 
puts the finishing touches to her toilet to the 
sounds of ‘*There Be None of Beauty’s Daugh- 








during halfacentury. Nor is this all, Stran- 


the status quo. 





ters.”"—Mew York Journal. 










































































Musical Mopper. 


YESTERDAY. 


** When sailed the boat 
Across the bay ?” 

The boatman answered 
** Vestercay.” 


** And is there still 
A boat that way ?” 
Agan he answered, 
** Yes, t’ day.” 
THOMAS P. CULIAR. 


The Hebrew Lyre was invented by Judas 
Maccabeus, 200, B. C. 

Darwin says there is a living principle in 
fruit. We suppose he refers to the worms. 


The writings upon ancient music by Euclid 
(275 B.C.) are reputed to be the most correct 
of all the ancient writers. 


**It ain’t de pusson what takes de bath de 
oftenes’ dat is de cleanes’,”” says Opie Read. 
** De duck washes offener den de rooster, yit 
he’s allus got mo’ dirt on him. 


‘* What,” asked a friend of a certain artist, 
who shall be nameless, ‘‘ is an egotist.” ‘‘An 
egotist,”” was the reply, ‘is a person who does 
not care about me.” 


LITTLE FLAXEN Harr——‘‘ Papa, it’s rain- 
ing.”” Papa (somewhat annoyed by work in 
hand)— ‘*Well, let it rain.’’ Little Flaxen 
Hair (timidly)— ‘‘ 1 was going to.” 


The ‘‘ International Day-School Singer” is 
one of the most promising publications of the 
year. School teachers and all interested in 
musical instruction should give it a careful ex- 
amination. 

When Fogg heard his landlady pounding 
the beefsteak, he asked if she were about tender- 
ing a dinner to some distinguished guest. 
Looking daggers at him she replied she 
guessed it was none of his business. 


Our regular subscribers now have, for a 
limited time, a grand opportunity to secure for 
themselves one of the now famous ‘ Dollar 
Books,’’ issued by our publishers. We refer 
our readers to the notice in this VisiTor. 


“Only a Pansy Blosom ;” 
Only a bar of soap 
Left on the stairs by the hired girl, 
And the old man glides with a terrific whirl, 
Down the jagged slope. 


WE call special attention to the table of con- 
tents of our Dollar Library in our advertising 
pages. Any one of these beautiful books will 
be given to present subscribers on receipt of 
one new name and the subscription price. The 
offer is limited. 


ARDENT MusIcAL ENTHUSIAST. “ Yes, I 
saw an article the other day running down 
Carmen. I think it’s to bad, don’t you ?” 

YounG Lapy (daughter of an eminent cheese- 
monger). ‘*OhI don’t know; if they’re any- 
thing like cabmen, they quite deserve it.” 





Books and Magazines. 


St. Nicholas for September is an especially attractive 
number, containing a happy combination of those feat- 
ures which go to make upa child's magazine. Among 
the stories are one of Frank Stockton’s inimitable 
fanciful tales, entitled “‘The Queen's Museum,” with 
four of Bensell’s characteristic illustrations; the first 
half of “The Dalzells of Daisydown,” a fresh and 
breezy study of boy and girl life, by E. Vinton Blake ; 
and * +> Horse,” an exceedingly amusing and 
naturally told story, by Mary Catherine Lee. The 
verse is abundant and well chosen—the most notable 
contributions being “‘ The Little Quaker Sinner,” a 
delightfully quaint poem by Lucy Lincoln Montgom- 
ery, which opens the number; “ The Playmate Hours,” 
by Mary Thacher Hi ginson, and the very original 
- Floral. Letter,” which will puzzle, amuse and instruct 
the readers, both young and old, of the magazine. 








In its contents the September Century aims to rival 
the August “Midsummer Holiday Number” in enter- 
taining summer reading, as well as in articles of un- 
usual importance. Pictorially, it is also of a popular 
character. ‘‘ From Coventry to Chester on Wheels,” 
the opening illustrated paper, recounts the experiences 
of Mr. Joseph Pennell, the artist, during a trip on a 
wteree in England, Professor S. P. Langley, the 
well known astronomer of the Alleghany Observatory, 
begins in this number a series of popular illustrated 
papers on “‘ The New Astronomy.” In this first arti- 
cle the character and significance of ‘‘ The Spots on 
the Sun” are explained with the aid of numerous pic- 
tures. An interesting feature of “Open Letters” is 
General R. E. Colston’s account of his experiences in 
the Soudan, when, as a member of the general staff of 
the Egyptian army, he was the leader of exploring 
caravans, The object of the article is to point out the 
difficulty of “The Rescue of Chinese Gordon” by 
caravan up the Nile. The poetry of the number is 
contributed by john Vance Cheney, Miss Agnes Maule 
Machar, E. J. McPhelim, Miss Susan Coolidge, Mrs. 
Dorr, Andrew B. Saxton. And in “ Bric-a-Brac,” b 
Samuel Minturn Peck, Margaret Veley, Stanley Wood, 
W. W. Fink, Robertson Trowbridge and others. ‘So 
Wags the World” is a short prose satire on marriage 
beneath one’s station, and half a page is devoted to 
* Uncle Esek’s Wisdom.” 


Among the articles in the North American Review 
for September, three in particular merit the serious 
consideration of every one who studies the teadencies 
of our government. The leading one is by Bishop J. 
Lancaster Spalding, who insists that the only sure 
“ Basis of Popular Government” is morality, not cul- 
ture of the intellect, nor universal suffrage, nor the 
development of material resources; and that if the 
country is to be saved from ruin, there must be a re- 
turn to the uncompromising moral code of the founders 
of New England. The policy of “The Exclusion of 
the Chinese” is advocated by John H. Durst, who 
presents a striking array of forcible and original argu- 
ments against ongolhan immigration. Four distin- 
os writers on political economy, namely, David 

. Wells, Thomas G. Shearman, J. ¥. Sargent, and 
Prof. W. G. Sumner, set forth, from nearly every con- 
ceivable point of view, the “ Evils of the Tariff Sys- 
tem,” and it is announced that in the Review for Octo- 
ber several writers of no less distinction will exhibit 
the “ Benefits of the Tariff System.” The other arti- 
cles in the current number are “The Demand of the 
Industrial Spirit,” by Charles Dudley Warner; “ In- 
spiration and Infallibility,” by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Ry- 
lance; “The Need of Liberal Divorce Laws,” by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and “Our Remote Ances- 
try,” by Prof. Alexander Winchell. 








Dante to Beatrice. Canzonette. Words by 
* Rev. J. J. Elmendorf, D. D. Music by Karl Otto 
ee eee ee o » - Mets. 
We have the pleasure of again presenting one of Mr 
Heyer’s beautiful compositions to the musical public 
The composer, always good, has surpassed himself in 
this beautiful canzonette. It is worthy of the theme, 
the love of Dante for Beatrice, and we predict a great 
success for this gem of a song. 


Serenata. (Mefistofele). Boito 
USPS OS eee 
This is a beautiful duet for soprano and contralto, by 
this now popular composer hile not difficult it is 
qusetingh effective, and will meet the demand for a 
first-class duet. 


There’s Nothing Like a Good Old Tune. 
Duet for Sopranoand Bass. By Z. A. Coleman. 
er Sa a a ae eee 40 cts. 

We clasp the hands of former friends, 
We feel again their kiss, 

But something that we loved in them, 
In sorrow now we miss : 

For women fade and men grow old, 
As years go hurrying by ; 

There's nothing like a good old tune 
To make the heart beat high. 

An easy and pleasing duet. 


Blaine and Logan. Song and Chorus. Words 
b _— Armstrong. Music by Henry Harding. 
ith pictures of Blaine and Logan. 


a + Meee duc ees 0 2 oe ee es 35 cts. 
Angel of Slumber. Slumbersong Wordsand 
music by Mrs. L. J. Sttong. Peice. . . . 8 cta, 


A beautiful lullaby for medium voices, with a neat 
title page in blue and gold. 
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I Love the Sea. Songand Chorus. Words and 
P 


his latest and best 
Let Me Love Thee. (Lass dich lieben). L. Ar- 
diti. Price. . ; ° >. a 40 cts 
A new edition with English and German words. 


FORTHE PIANO. 


Spinning Song. (Flying Dutchman). Arranged 
i pi $1. 


by Franz Liszt. Price. . pia 
We have just issued a new | pew edition of this grand 
composition, carefully marked and fingered 
The Forget-me-not. Rondo. by W. Small- 
weed. Pwec@. ... 2s — 30 cts 
A good teaching piece of the second grade of diffi- 
culty, carefully arranged and marked. 
Little Fairy Waltz. Streabog. Price 30 cts 
A pretty little waltz for beginners. Just the thing to 
give asa “‘ piece,” after the preparatory exercises are 
well learned 


altzes will give one a good command of these difficult 
keys. 

Waiting for a Name March. Sidney Ryan. 
is so tse aim a <p 30 cts. 

A spirited little march of the third grade, carefully 
fingered. A good lesson piece 
Grandma’s Work-Basket. With a picture 

of Grandma. 

A sett of six easy pieces for piano or cabinet organ, 
by T. P. Westenderf: each . . . 30 cts. 
Spool Cotton Polka. 

Darning Needle Galop. 
Silver Thimble Waltz. 
Gold Spectacles March. 
Bone Bodkin Schottische. 
Sharp Shears Redowa. 

These pieces are all within the second grade, and 
will be found admirable as first pieces for the little 
folks. 


Fairy-Land Echoes. Idylle forthe piano. By 
Mrs. L. J. Strong. With beautiful title 


A good, rollicking polka, full of fire and fun. Not 
hard, and well arranged and fingered 


L’Arc en Ciel. (Polka Mazurka F. Van Aut 


gaerten. Price... . 30 cts 

A polka above the average in merit, easy and effect 
ive. Sure to please wherever used. Try it 

The following standard and classical compositions 

have just been added to our favorite set of piano 


pieces, “ The International.” 
La Cascade. ©p.37 Pauer. Fifth grade 





eer , , $1 
Fragrant Violet. Op. 123. Spindler. Third 
grade. Price... .. — 0 cts 
Fantasie. (Theme Allemande). Leybach Fourth 
grade. Price ‘oe % 0 75 cts 

| Coronation March. (The Prophet). Meyer 
| beer. Fourth grade. Price 40 cts 
| Pres du Ruisseau. (By the Brooklet), Ludo 
vic. Third grade. Price » wae 40 cts 
Premiere Grand Valse Brillante. Op. 
14. Leybach. Fourth grade. Price. . 60 cts. 


| “STUDIES. 


FOREIGN FINGERING. 
Czerney. Easy and Progressive Exercise. Op. 


pete ee 90 cts, 


music by T Westendorf. Picture title. 
Price 7 oe ere 40 cts 
If this song does not become as popular as ‘“ Nancy 
Lee,” it will not be for want of merit, for it is in every 
way fully the equal of that well known song. It hasa 
** go” to it that is refreshing 
Grandmother’s Chair. Written, composed 
and sung by John Read. Price. 0 cts. 
A musical setting of the story of the grandmother's 
will, which turned out for the singer so much better 
than was expected. Good for social entertainments 
Only Friends. Ballad. Words and music by 
Theo. Marziales. Price. .... . 30 cts 
This author's songs are so well known, that it is quite 
unnecessary to dwell upon their merits. This is one of 


A 
keys of D flatand G flat. The practice of this sett of 
wal 


Price ik 40 cts 
A pleasing composition of about the third grade of 
difficulty. Excellent for cross-hand practice 
Fern Waltz. For Piano. By C. R. Leftwich 
ae ee , ° . . 80 cts. 
A lively little waltz of the second and third grades 
of difficulty, with pleasing melodies in all its parts 
Dance of the Harvesters. Polka. Hester 
Morley. Price... . 0 cts 
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Snow. 


CHAS. L. LEWIS. 
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They tell me that old age creeps on, And 
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And time has laid his firm impress Upon these locks of snow. 
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__F.SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


Prize MetuHop 


FOR THE Piano, 


KARL URBACH, 
With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER.’ 





This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kape!lmeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kutllak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


“THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN T Combines volume with purity and 
IN T UCH Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINIS plianey. 


Combines beautiful design and best 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


FOR 





Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Proressors In THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, ny 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 


tories. 
Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 








HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 
Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Genera Agents, 


CINCINNATI, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 








IN TOU Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
IN FINISH Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


AMBERG’S 


Cabinet Letter Files. 


For firms and individuals having a correspondence of 
ten or more letters per day, the use of an Amberg 
Cabinet Letter File would make it indispensable. For 
further particulars and catalogue, address A. A, 
AMBERG, care of 





CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KN ABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 
ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE —— volume with purity and 


IN TOUCH combines lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH °smsisessoentit! cesten and bon 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 251 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PLANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 

Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano Lhe first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets. Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, 'Cello, Large and Small 


Drums, and Piano Forte 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-f orte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violinand Piano....... 25 Cents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. . . , , 3 CO 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 

7. ara — > 

® Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 

0 eae ian = 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 

bys ah 3 ale ewe . — * 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 

| Se areeriee i eo * 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 

a es re : sow 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 


Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, $2.00 Net. 
i hin “Large ” - -$2.00 * 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 


IN : 
IN TOUCH mo lightness, elasticity, and 
INF 





y. 
Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


The Chapel. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 


set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ETUDE. 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


— FOR=— 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
OF THE PIANO FORTE. 
Subscription, $1.00a Year. Single Copy, 25 cis. 


A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
HE ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 


specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It has 16 
pases, which are of sheet-music size, printed on regu- 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises, 


| Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edited 


and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte- 
editorials, translations, contributions, current pian: 
forte news, etc. 

S@@-Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with 
circular containing premiums. 


Editor and Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


have attained an 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE &CO, 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Str eet, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Pure Delight 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 





(oa 


The unprecedented sale of “ PURE DELIGHT” 


is a sufficent testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits. 

Its 


proval. They are as follows: 


NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- | 


INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 


verses printed at the end; the words of the standard 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music IN 
FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. They are 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scripture Responsive Readings, 


Tne iatter Preparec by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., | 


Pres. Chautauqua 8, 8. Assembly. 


There are also some 


Scripture Feadings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci- 
men pages, but it will be like sendin 
show a house. It is far better te send us twenty-five 
cents (or postage stamps to that amount) for the book 


itself for examination. The old hymn says: 


“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 


What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not | 


like tosee PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 


We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses | 


than one if the work is adopted. 


postpaid. $3.60 a doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


a few bricks to | 


Something New for Male Voices. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE GLEE sINGER HARVEST BELLS 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etec, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, et: 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 


found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, V0. 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 


“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 


| ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 


| 


| one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail ; : get 


The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CU., 
Cincinnati, 0 








No. 2. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


RELIGIOUS SONGS 


—FOR— 
SABBATH SoHoouws 
—AND— 


PRAYER AND REVIVAL MEETINGS. 
By W. E. PENN and J. M. HUNT. 


Most of the pieces in this book have been tested 
before large audiences, and have been selected be- 
cause of their great popularity with the real lovers of 
music, and especially the children. 

Price, 30 cts. each, by mail, postpaid. 

$3.00 a Dozen, by express, not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Democratic Campaign Music. 


Cleveland and Hendricks Songster. Con- 
taining spirited music, good words, telling hits, 
biographical sketches of Cleveland and Hendricks, 
and full instructions for the organization of Cam- 
paign Clubs, and a constitution for the same. 

Price 10 cts per copy; $1.00 per dozen. 

Cleveland and Vietory. Song and Chorus, with 

ortrait of Cleveland. By T. P Westendorf. 
rice, 40 cts. 
This is a rousing campaign song, with a good, strong 
march movement to the melody, and a stirring chorus. 

Cleveland Grand March, for Piano. By Sidney 
Ryan With Portrait. Price, 40 cts. 
A good, strong march; not difficult, but brilliant, 

ana of musicianly qualities 
Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CQ., Cincinnati, 
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